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THE 


NECESSITY, 


Nc. Ke. Kc. 


Tur idea that an union is to take place be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, ſeems generally 
prevalent in both kingdoms. Government has 
hitherto remained ſilent upon the ſubje&, and 
no ſteps are taken either to check or encourage 
the ſuppoſition. It originates with the public, 
and can be attributed to no other cauſe, than a 
general conviction, that ſome arrangement muſt 
be formed between the countries to enſure their 


joint proſperity and mutual good underſtanding. 


If the plan of an incorporate union ſhould be 
brought forward by his Majeſty's Miniſters from 
| | ; B 
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a ſimilar conviction, it is to be hoped that the 


- two nations. and their legiſlatures will debate and. 


weigh it in the ſpirit of cordial affection, and of 
calm and ſober diſcuſſion, It is not to be can- 
vaſſed in any other mood with advantage, or 
even with ſafety to the empire. 

A meaſure which endeavours to unite and re- 
concile the intereſts of conſiderable and growing 
nations has much to fear from the paſſions of the 
people, as it will be the intereſt of many to in- 
flame and miſlead them. From their judgment 


it has nothing to apprehend, if they will only re- 


ſolve to employ it. The danger is, that where 
the ſyſtem is ſo complicated and vaſt, they may 
feel more inclined to pronounce upon its merits 


than to examine them. Moſt undoubtedly the. 


ſcheme of an union, which lays its foundations 
in the happineſs of the exiſting race, and labours 
to extend its regulations and its benefits to an 
infinite poſterity, demands the graveſt conſidera- 
tion from the inhabitants of both kingdoms. 
The influence of their opinion, whether juſt or 
erroneous, decides upon its fate ; and they ſhould 
watch with anxiety, leſt they form it on frivolous 
ar party grounds. 
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Neither the frame and temper of mind, nor 
the degree of knowledge requiſite to aſcertain 
the defects or advantages of ſuch a meaſure, are 
to be acquired from a profeſſional cabal, or 
caught up from a county meeting. Such aſ— 
ſemblies may poſſibly ſerve to communicate the 
prevailing ſentiments; but a town-houſe, or a 
tavern, are no fit places to form an opinion by which 
a wiſe and honeſt man could venture to abide. 


The country ſhould proceed in a far dif- 
ferent ſpirit of enquiry. It ſhould enter upon a 
ſober and patient inveſtigation of the plan in its 
principles and its parts, — examine and meditate 
upon the various ſentiments which fluctuate in 
the minds of men concerning it, —weigh the 
ſeveral arguments by which they are ſupported, 
and contraſt them with each other. It is by ſuch 
means, and by ſuch means alone, that the people 
can form a judgment fit to direct their conduct, 
and conclude their poſterity. 


In forming an opinion upon the propriety of 
an union between the kingdoms, the firſt point 
to be aſcertained is, whether any alteration be 
neceſſary in that ſyſtem under which the coun- 
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tries are at preſent governed. No man ſhould 


ſtand up as the advocate of unneceflary changes, 


or wantonly tempt the dangers of untried ſpe- 
culation. 


If the ſubſiſting eonſtitution of the empire is of 
fufficient ſtrength and compaſs to keep its parts 
compact and firm, under all the ſhocks to which 
it may be liable from foreign or domeſtic ene- 
mies; if it provides the means to enſure the 
happineſs and tranquillity of the reſpective king- 
doms, to enereaſe their power, and to augment 
their glory; if it contains within its ample ſtores 
and magazines of public goods, medicines to 
mitigate the conſequences of party animoſity, 
and remedies to remove the cauſes of commer- 
cial jealouſy, we ought not to tamper with an ar- 
rangement which anſwers the whole purpoſes of 
imperial government. But if, on the other hand, 
it is proved by experience, moſt concluſive and 
fatal, that the exiſting ſyſtem is utterly inſufficient 
to effect any one of theſe eſſential objects, a queſ- 


tion no longer remains upon its continuanee; and 


a ſecond point ariſes, namely, by what new ar- 
rangements theſe bleſſings may be obtained for 
the ſiſter Kingdom. 
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It will be the object of the following ſheets to 
prove, upon the firſt point, that the preſent ſyſ- 
tem is inſufficient to promote the proſperity and 
enſure the tranquillity of the empire. Upon the 
ſecond, that 'an Incorporating Union, forming 
the two nations into one kingdom, ſubje& to 
the ſame laws, and governed by the ſame legiſ- 
lature, is the only means to accompliſh theſe 


ſalutary effects. 


Ireland was governed as a dependant king- 
dom for a confiderable time after his Majeſty's 
acceſſion to the throne. The duration of her 
Parliament depended upon the pleaſure of the 
Sovereign, or the demiſe of the crown. Her 
commerce was regulated rather by the wiſhes 
and intereſts of this country, than by thoſe of her 
proper inhabitants. Her obedience to the will 
of England was enforced by a triple ſecurity, 
A Britiſh Privy Council claimed the right to 
prevent her legiſlature from paſſing new laws. 

A Britiſh Court of Law poſſeſſed that of inter- 
preting the old; and a Britiſh Parliament aſſert- 
ed a paramount juriſdiction to bind her by ſta- 
tutes of its own enactment. X 
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While Ireland was reduced by theſe means to 
the degraded ſtate of a province, her people 
were divided into two parties, more hoſtile to 
each other than to the ſtate which oppreſſed them. 
The meaſures of the Engliſh Parliament were 
ſupported by the Proteſtants, and oppoſed by the 
Catholics, both in the Rebellion of 1641, and at 
the Revolution in 1688. 


It coſt this country much blood and anxiety 
to put an end to theſe civil diſſenſions. Cromwell, 
who ſuppreſſed the former, expelled many of 
the Catholics from their habitations, in revenge, 
and divided their lands among his followers. 
But with a view to ſecure future unanimity to 
the two countries, he united them under the 
ſame legiſlature. The Whigs, who triumphed 
at the Revolution, laid pains and penalties upon 


the unhappy ſect, not leſs afflicting than the 


cruelties of Cromwell; but they adopted the 
leſs prudent and vigorous meaſure of governing 
the country as a province, inſtead of connecting 
it to England for ever. All power and proper- 
ty in the iſland were veſted in the Proteſtants, 
who had either joined the ſtandard, or, at leaſt, 
acknowledged the authority of King William, 
Inferior to the Catholics in number, they ſtood in 
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abſolute need of Engliſh aſſiſtance to reſtrain and 
prevent the members of that perſuaſion from re- 
acquiring their natural aſcendancy in the country. 
To inſure their own ſuperiority, they patiently ſub- 
mitted to have their legiſlature ſhorn of its ſupre- 
macy, as neceſſary to ſecure the connection of the 
kingdoms, and therewith their poſſeſſions, their 
religion, and their political conſequence. 


The ſtate of Ireland, weak and uncivilized, 
at leaſt comparatively, with that of Great Britain, 
contributed to ſecure her acquieſcence under 
this arrangement for a conſiderable period.— 
From the firſt authentic document of her hiſtory, 
down to the capitulation of Limerick, that coun- 
try had been the victim of civil diſſenſions. The 
unceaſing flow and waſte of blood for upwards 
of ſeven hundred years, had depopulated the 
iſland, ſo much that the number of its inhabitants 


bore no proportion to the « extent and fruitfulneſs 
of the ſoil. 


Not even the crowd of indigent ſettlers, 
who hurried from England and from Scotland 


to faſten upon the fruits of expulſion and confiſ- 


cation, could fill up that frightful gap which had 
„„ 
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been made by the hand of war, and by the viſi- 
tation of its more dreadful attendants, diſeaſe 
and famine. Owing to the ſame cauſe, the 
lower orders of the people remained in ſavage 
ingorance, and hopeleſs barbarity. The mind of 
the peaſant, which in the adjacent countries made 
ſome progreſs in arts and manners, continued ſtu- 
pidly fixed and immoveable in Ireland. 


But the rigid policy of the Revolution, as it 
ſscured the tranquillity of the country, encreaſed 
the number of its inhabitants, and gradually re- 
moved the jealous fears of the Proteſtant intereſt, 
The locks of Sampſon reaſſumed their length 
and beauty, as he ſlept in his priſon and be- 
neath his chains. His ſtrength returned, and the 
deſire of freedom revived with the means to re- 
cover it. 


During the unhappy ſtruggle with America, 
the claim of a Britiſh Parliament to legiſlate for 
the remaining members of the empire, was can- 
vaſſed with all the ardour and acuteneſs of po- 
litical and party diſputation. The public mind 
was illumined by the diſcuſſion, and the ſiſter 
kingdom, apprized of her rights, caught from 


the example of the Colonies an emulous wiſh to 
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aſſert her independence. Inſtantly that flame 
burſt forth with volcanic fury, which had hi- 
therto betrayed its exiſtence by hollow groans 
and murmurs beneath the ground. Ireland arm- 
ed in defence of the empire, and wiſely de- 
manded her freedom as a recompenſe. 


It was granted by Great Britain. 


It would not be very eaſy, and if it were eaſy, 
it would be ungrateful, to examine the impreſ- 
ſion under which this conceſſion was originally 
made. But it is impoſſible to deny that her 


ſubſequent conduct in reſpect to Iriſh indepen- 


dence, has been worthy of a great and high- 
minded country. She has neither ſought to re- 
claim, nor looked back upon her loſt power with 
regret. Conſcious of the value of her own free- 
dom, ſhe venerates the jealous feelings with 
which their liberties are watched by the gal- 
lant nation to whom ſhe reſtored them. If Iriſh- 


men entertain other notions of the general opi- 


nion on this fide of the water, they are groflly 
miſled. Any attempt to encroach upon their 
freedom, would be reſiſted as reſolutely by the 
people of this country, as if the attack were 
directly made upon their own. 
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By the final recognition of her legiſlative in- 
dependence, which happened in 1782, Ireland 
took a new ſtation, in reſpect to this country, 
from that in which ſhe had previouſly ſtood. 


Iwo conſequences neceſſarily followed, from her 


Parliament having gained the excluſive right to 
regulate her national intereſts; both materially 
affecting her connection with Great Britain. 
Firſt, it left no common bond of union between 
the kingdoms, except what aroſe from their 
acknowledgment of a common Sovereign. Se- 
condly, it reduced their commercial intercourſe 
to a mere matter of convention. It left each at 


liberty, unleſs where bound by poſitive com- 


pact, to conſider the other as a foreign nation 
to diſregard its maritime regulations; to exclude 
its commodities from the home market, or even 
to give a decided preference to thoſe of a rival 


ſtaple. 


It is impoſſible not to ſee how deadly ſuch powers 
muſt be to the happineſs of the ſiſter kingdoms, 
when conſidered as portions of the ſame empire. 
There is no truth more indiſputable in the ſci- 
ence of government, than that nations, thus unit- 
ed, muſt admit of ſome common ſupremacy to 
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regulate their mutual intercourſe, and to improve 
and apply their phyſical ſtrength to their join 
advantage. 15 


But the principle, both imperial and com- 
mercial, of the exiſting ſyſtem, inſtead of ſub- 
mitting to the maxim, is ſet in hoſtile array 
againſt it. It has no authority to exact a reci- 
procal ſacrifice of partial intereſts for the gene- 
ral good no means to allay the ſpirit of jealous 
emulation ;—no powers to point the exertions of 
the ſeveral countries to common objects, not 
leſs beneficial to them, becauſe unprejudicial to 
their friends ;—no plan to diyert their induſtry 
into channels which cannot, by croſſing and 
interſecting each other, drain the ſupply and re- 
ſervoirs of the one, to feed and increaſe the flow 
of the other. It has no fixed rule to aſcertain the 
proportion of their contribution for mutual de— 
fence. It appoints no common umpire to arbi— 
trate their differences. There is neither ſtay, nor 
cramp, nor binder, to keep the fabric together, or 
prevent it from tumbling to pieces. Every thing 
is abandoned to the fortuitous diſcretion of the 
moment; working blindly, and ſometimes wil- 
fully, to the ruin of the countries. 
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| If there be a miſtake in theſe poſitions, it muſt 
be, that a principle of empire, ſufficient to regulate 
the conduct of theſe iflands to their mutual ad- 
vantage, is created by the unity of the Executive 
Government, or that it exiſts ſomewhere elſe. 


Among the prerogatives of the crown, where 
are we to meet with one adequate to ſuch a pur- 
poſe? Our anceſtors could have no ſuch caſe in 
contemplation, and conſequently could make no 
proviſion againſt it. The pqwers of the Execu- 
tive Government are amply ſufficient to ſuſtain 
the common functions of Adminiſtration in each 
kingdom. But it is wiſely ordained, that, in ex- 
traordinary meaſures, the Monarch muſt have 
recourſe to his Parliament. This principle, ſo 


eſſential to freedom, is doubly ſecured to the re- 


maining branches of the Legiſlature, by the right 
of ſupply, and the right of impeachment. In all 
meaſures of empire, therefore, as well as in all 
other extraordinary meaſures of government, the 
Crown poſſeſſes no other power than a right to 
recommend. them to the wiſdom of Parliament. 
So far is it from enjoying any ſpecial extraor- 


dinary prerogative, on this point of its duty, that 


it is here peculiarly weak and incapable. 
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Where elſe, then, can this imperial principle be 
ſaid to exiſt? - Surely not in two legiſlatures, by 
their conſtitution wholly diſtin&t and independ- 
ent; poſſeſſing neither means nor forms, nor even 
a painted chamber to communicate or hold a 
conference with each other. 


It has been urged, by ſome, that obedience to 
the ſame king, joined to a general and friendly 
intercourſe between the countries, will operate in 
the nature of ſettled powers in the government, 
and ſecure the neceſſary unanimity and concord. 
But would a ſtateſman leave the conneCtion of 
the kingdoms to the agency of a fluctuating and 
precarious ſentiment? Moſt aſſuredly he would 
not do ſo, if he might reſt it upon a more ſtable 
foundation. This argument has been anxiouſly 
put forward in moſt of the Iriſh refolutions, which 
different meetings have recently paſſed in con- 
demnation of an union. Otherwiſe thoſe who 
know that nations are incapable of affection, might 
think it unworthy of much confideration. The 
fame cauſes could not produce this effect upon 
America and Great Britain: and whence are we 
to infer, with ſuch an example before our eyes, 
its neceſſary influence upon Ireland? 
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Separate parliaments, aCtuated with the warm- 
eſt wiſhes to promote the united intereſts of the 
kingdoms, may differ as to the means by which 
they can be accompliſhed. The ſentiments of 
the wiſeſt and beſt of us, are formed to local views 
and attachments, and gradually warped by the 
inſenſible weight of public opinion, preſſing 
and bearing down upon our mind. There is no 
man, much leſs no ſet of men, formed out of ſuch 
ſtiff and new-found earth, or endued with 
ſuch calloſity of mental nerve, as will enable 
them to reſiſt, for any time, the general wiſhes 
of their countrymen. Ireland and Great Bri- 
tain are oppoſed, in many points, of general 
government and domeſtic economy; and the 
man who croſſes the channel, and mingles with 
various claſſes of ſociety, will often find himſelf 
in a region of ſeitled opinions, which are in the 
antipodes to his own. If cauſes of difference may 
ariſe, even from the natural conſtitution of the 
two legiſlatures, and the neceſſary influence of 
the people upon their deciſions, who can venture 
to foretel the conſequences, or preſcribe the limits 


at which they. are to ſtop ? 
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There are many circumſtances, peculiar to our 
ſituation, which may encreaſe and enflame them, 
till the people ſhall forget the connection of the 
kingdoms ; there are none by which they can be 
removed altogether. The manner in which our 
government is conducted, as well as the political 
habits and faſhions of the times, have a dire& 
tendency to render theſe national diſagreements 
both violent and frequent. 


From the reſidence of the Sovereign in Great 
Britain, and her ſuperior importance as the 
head of the empire, the confidential ſervants of 
the Crown are choſen from her people, and fix 
the ſeat of adminiſtration in her capital. The 
chief rule and Government of the empire muſt, of 
conſequence, reſt in them; and the Iriſh legiſlature 
has, on this head, little more to do, than enact 
ſuch meaſures as are propoſed for its acquieſ- 
cence. Ireland, increaſing rapidly in wealth and 
population, may not always endure this prepon- 
derating influence with patience. She may aſ- 
pire to alternate effulgence, and conſider the 
counſel of a Britiſh Cabinet as better calculat- 
ed for the proſperity of their own country than 
for her's. If this unhappy criis ſhould ever 
arrive, the individuality of the Executive Power, 
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inſtead of acting as a bond of union, becomes a 
freſh ſource of diſagreement ; and the empire may 
be afflicted with different and conflicting cabi 
nets, as well as diſtin& and jarring legiſlatures. 


Did ſuch evils exiſt among the ſuppoſitions of 
theory alone, a prudent ſtateſman would endea- 
vour to guard againſt their eventual occurrence. 

i But the inſects have a'ready burſt their nidus, 
1 and we may calculate, from their infant nibblings, 
the wide extent of their ravages if ſuffered to ar- 
tive at maturiy. | | 
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The firſt fruits of Iriſh independence, was an in- 
timate union between the oppoſition of both coun- 
tries. Without ſuppoſing a degree of corruption 
in one of them, too groſs and rank for the en- 
durance of human ſenſe, it is at leaſt poſſible that 
different parties may preponderate in the Britiſh 
and in the Iriſh Parliament. When the avow- 
ed ground of parliamentary conduct is perſonal 
predilection or diſlike, the wiſdom of a mea- 
fure can have no effect in producing unanimi- 
ty. If the parliamentary majorities, on each 
fide of the channel, ſhould differ in their principles, 
or their choice of a leader, the operations of either 
legiſlature might be at a ſtand, from the paſſing 
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of a road-bill to the grant of a ſupply. The ſpirit 
which appeared at the regency, may ſtart up and 
haunt us in ten thouſand ſhapes. That example 
will proclaim, to a reflecting mind, the danger 
of ſeparate Legiſlatures, as ſtrongly as ten thou- 
ſand inſtances. 


Another may be put more likely to occur, and 
not leſs likely to agitate the paſſions of party, than 
the choice of a Regent, namely, the choice of a 


Miniſter. When Mr. Pitt was placed at the 
head of Adminiſtration, the Houſe of Commons 


addreſſed the Crown to remove the Miniſtry, as 
not poſſeſſing the confidence of Parliament. The 
Monarch appealed from this judgment to that 
of his people. The people ſanctioned his choice, 
and returned repreſentatives, who have favoured 
that Cabinet with their confidence to the fulleſt 
extent. An independent Parliament in Ireland 
had the ſame right to addreſs this language to 
their Sovereign, as a Britiſh Houſe of Commons 
had to their's: No man ſhould preſide in the 
« councils of an Iriſh Sovereign, unleſs he poſſeſ-— 
e ſed the confidence of the Iriſh Parliament.” 
Had this taken place, and, after a ſimilar appeal, 


the Parliament of Ireland had continued to re- 
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füſe their confidence to Mr. Pitt, the Crown and 


the Empire muſt have been confufed and diſtracted 


between two Cabinets, or the kingdoms have 
been committed in the choice of a Miniſter. 
Need we be referred to the conteſt, comparatively 


trifling, between the Engliſh Lords and Com- 


mons, in the time of Charles II. to eſtimate the 
conſequences? To render ſuch miſchiefs even 
poſſible, is to place a new and heavy fetter upon 


the will of a Sovereign, in the choice of his Mi- 
niſters. 


It would be the higheſt injuſtice to the Iriſh 
Parliament, to deny that it has hitherto conſi- 
dered the concord and union of the kingdoms 
as the chiefeſt object of its care. In deſcribing 
the miſchiefs which may ariſe from the ſyſtem, I 
allude to moments when it may be thrown off 
its guard by paſſion, when accidents may render 
the ſtrength of the countries more equal, and ha- 


bits of independence diminiſh its attention to 
the Britiſh Cabinet. 


But the people of Ireland, not fwaycd by the 
Yame wile conſiderations as their Parliament, 


have already ſhewn many ſymptoms of diſcon- 
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tent and diſunion. The ſuperior ſtrength of Great 
Britain, her unbounded opulence, and her ex- 
quiſite {kill in the induſtrious arts, form ſubjects 
of unpleaſant and even envious contemplation to 
many in the ſiſter kingdom. It is not a diſtine- 
tion made by the hand of Nature; for ſhe has 
been equally lavith in her bounties to both. It 
ariſes from the different uſe which has been 
made of the precious gifts of climate and of ſoil. 
It is not unnatural for the Iriſh people, in the 
uſual eagerneſs, to repel ſelf-reproach, to attribute 
their preſent inferiority to the oppreſſive and mo- 
nopolizing influence of England, rather than to 
their own miſconduct. Other ſources of diſſa— 
tisfaction ariſe from her trade, her colonies, and 
her immenſe importance in Europe, and in the 
empire. The vulgar underſtanding looks jea- 
louſly aſkaunt at the poſſeſſion of this pre-emi- 
nence ; but is unmindful of the immenſe hazards 
at which it was purchaſed, of the heavy coſt at 
which it is maintained, and of the generoſity 
and ſpirit in which it is ſhared with Ireland. 


Theſe tumultuous ſwellings in the public mind 
have been unhappily fomented and cheriſhed by 
various circumſtances. The moment, and the 
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means, by which Ireland recovered her inde- 
pendence, have made a deep and fatal impreſ- 
ſion upon the nation. The ſpeeches and writings 
of gentlemen, who have aſpired to the confi- 
dence of their country, by oppoſing the mea- 
{ures of its Government, have tended to keep 


alive that fire, which, after it had ſerved its 


great original purpoſe, ſhould have been extin- 
guiſhed for ever. The declaration that © an 
American war was the Iriſh harveſt,” may have 
been well meant, but it was fatally made. 


Not leſs fatal have been many aſſertions aſſumed 
in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, as the ground of 
argument, and not always refuted, in debate. It 
cannot be favourable to the union of the countries, 
to declare, that the Iriſhman is an unconcerned 
ſpectator in the affairs of Europe; that he has no 
intereſt in the glory, as he has no portion in the 
proſperity, of the empire; that its wars are the 
private conteſts of Great Britain; that contribu- 
tions to ſupport them in money, and in men, are 
gratuitous largeſſes, drained from Ireland, to 
feed the power and augment the conſequence 
of another people. Theſe poſitions, gratifying to 


the weak and blind wiſhes of our nature, and 


dreſſed up in eloquence well ſuited to the taſte 
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of an ingenious, lively people, were but too apt 
to receive that credit which is due alone to- 
truth. 


Diſlike to a particular meaſure, in this country, 
wreaks itſelf upon Adminiſtration, and the peo- 
ple's vengeance 1s ſpent and appeaſed by their 
diſmiſſal. But declamatory notions, like theſe, 
identify the unpopularity of the Miniſtry with 
that of the Britiſh nation. They ſuffer nothing 
to become fugitive or temporary in that reſent- 
ment which ſprings from fugitive cauſes and tem- 
porary miſtakes. They collect, and ſtore, and 
preſerve them all, and point the animoſity of Ire- 
land, not only againſt the Miniſtry of the day, but 
againſt the country for ever, | 


Such a doubting, jealous, miſapprehending 
temper renders it impoſſible to accompliſh a li- 
beral ſyſtem of commercial arrangement be- 
tween the kingdoms, and yet, with a melancholy 
contradiction, makes it the indiſpenſable duty of 
Government to effect it. It was well obſerved 
by a gentleman“ particularly {killed in the com- 


* The preſent Speaker of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons. 
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mercial intereſts of Ireland, ſo long back as the 


debate upon the Iriſh propoſitions, that the 
countries could not go on as they then were. 
Their trade to the Colonies, and with each 
other, is wholly unſettled, and depend upon 
revocable agreements, ill defined, and worſe 
underſtood. 


So much 1s this the cafe, even upon the Iriſh 


trade to the Britiſh Colonies, that different opi- 


nions have been entertained in the Parliament 
of Ireland, as to the very conditions upon which 
it has been thrown open by Great Britain. 
Many points reſpecting 1t depend upon the 
diſcretion of inviduals, inſtead of the aſcertained 
limits of national right. The agitation of any 
one of them might unſeam the new-cloſed 
wounds of the countries. If every other cauſe 
of diſcontent were allayed, the appearance of a 
ſingle Iriſh ſhip between the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Straights of Magellan, might 
light up the flames of diſcontent with encreaſ— 
ed fury. 


Neither is their trade with each other placed 
upon a more ſtable foundation. Scarce ten years 
have elapſed, ſince Ireland, inflamed by the 
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cries of her manufacturers, demanded a war 
of bounties and protecting duties between the 
countries. The meaſure, thus clamorouſly call- 
ed for, has been diſapproved of by the beſt 
writers upon political ceconomy, as unwiſe for 
a ſtate to adopt in any ſituation. To united king- 
doms ſuch reſtrictions are particularly pernicious, 
as they raiſe a ſpirit of hoſtility between their re- 
ſpective mercantile and manufacturing intereſts, 
and drive them to a commercial intercourſe with 
foreign nations, rather than with each other. 
But that Ireland ſhould demand a regulation, 
by which ſhe muſt loſe every thing, and gain 
nothing, ſeems almoſt to ſurpaſs the bounds of 
credibility. She challenged a conteſt of boun- 
ties upon exportation with a country infinitely 
more able to give them than ſhe was. She pro- 
voked a law for prohibiting duties, which muſt 
have cloſed the ports of the two countries againſt 
cach other, when the amount of her exports to 


Britain, at leaſt, doubled that of her imports ' 


from thence. 


As the meaſure was peculiarly unwiſe on the 
part of Ireland, it is, on that account, the ſtronger 
inſtance of the very flender ligament by which 
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the commercial intercourſe of the countries is 
kept together. It is at leaſt fair to conclude, that 
if her people could ſcarcely be reſtrained from 
diſturbing the implied conditions and terms of 
the export trade, when it was her evident benefit 
to avoid it, they may prove more willing and more 
ſucceſsful in breaking through them, if the pe- 
riod ſhould ever occur when ſuch conduct might 
be attended with real advantage. 


Theſe giddy wiſhes of the people have been 
hitherto rejected by Parliament with true pa- 
triotiſm. They have wiſely avoided all ſubjects 
of conteſt with this country, and prudently ſub- 
mitted to ſuch regulations as her laws preſcribe 
for the empire. But a new malady, dangerous 
to the connection of the countries, has ariſen out 
of this very practice, by which it has been 
hitherto preſerved. Artful, innovating men, have 
aſcribed this acquieſcence to ſervile and ſhame- 
leſs corruption. They have painted the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland as more attentive to the nod of 
a Britiſh Miniſter, than to the intereſts or the will 
of that people by whom they are choſen. Hence 
diſſatisfaction and diſguſt, at the very form of the 
Houſe of Commons, have ſpread more widely, and 
national jealouſy has encreaſed againſt England. 
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It is to theſe circumſtances that a wiſh for a 
Reform in Parliament owed its eaſy entrance 
into the minds of the unthinking and the ig- 
norant. It is from hence, that wicked ard tur- 
bulent men have been enabled, under its ſhelter, 
and by its means, to plan and excite a rebellion, 
of which the avowed object was a ſeparation 
from Great Britain, and the eſtabliſhment of a 
new Republic. That a ſeparation of the coun- 
tries was the firſt and great object in the plan, 
I have good means of knowing. Whether it 
was to be effected by a Republic, or a Reform, 
was a matter of trivial importance. They knew 
that it muſt have followed from the laſt, as cer- 
tainly as from the firſt. 


Unleſs the Rebellion 1s to be attributed to 
cheſe cauſes working upon the ſuppoſed griev- 
ances of the Catholics*, to what rational ſources 
are we to trace it? The people of England and 
Scotland are not infected with this paſſion for 
France, and this admiration of a Republic, 
With the ſame ſenſes, and the fame affections, 


* I ſhall hereafter ſhew, that the reſtrictions ſtill exiſting upon 
the Catholics are alſo the conſequences of the preſent ſyſtem, 
and could not be removed with ſafety while it exiſts. 
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with the ſame warnings, and the ſame prudent 
care on the part of Government, what elſe can 
have turned the brain of Ireland, while that of 
her ſiſters has remained undiſturbed ? 


Thoſe who conceive it to ariſe from oppreſſive 
hardſhips impoſed upon the Iriſh peaſantrv, are 
ignorant of the real ſituation of that country. 
Until the formation of the preſent conſpiracy, 
perſonal liberty was not leſs reſpected there than 
here. They are, indeed, relatively poor, if con- 
traſted with the lower orders among us. But 
any miſery ſpringing from hence, ariſes rather 
in our minds than in theirs, who are without op- 
portunity to make the compariſon. Their hap- 
pineſs depends not upon our notions of comfort, 
but upon their own. The equability of human 
lot ordains, that no ſtate ſhall be very grievous 
which is general, and which proceeds from 
neither partial nor direct exaction, Taking a 
view of the whole inhabited world, the wealth 
and civizilation of Ireland exceeds that of much 
the largeſt number of mankind, in a proportion 
infinitely greater than that in which it is ex- 
ceeded by Great Britain. Who can venture to 
pronounce, that the aggregate of human hap- 
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pineſs is, on that account, ſo much ſhort in other 
countries, of what befalls our own? 


And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And eſtimate the bleſſings which they ſhare, 
Though patriots flatter, ſtill ſhall wiſdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different goods by art or nature given, 

To different nations makes thoſe bleſſings even. 


Far be it from me to contend, that we ſhould 
leave the lower orders in Ireland to wallow in 
their preſent ignorance and poverty. One of 
the grand advantages of the plan which I re- 
commend is, that it muſt of neceſſity ameliorate 
their condition. All that I mean by the remark is, 
that whatever may be their condition, it ariſes 
from no preſſure of the Government, or its laws; 
that it ſprings partly from the manners of 
the rich, but much more from the temper and 
habits of the poor; that from its nature it is 
not much felt by the perſons upon whom it falls; 
and that, if it were, the remedy is in their own 
power. 


From this view of their ſituation, what are we to 
conclude ? Scarce eighteen years have paſſed over 
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our heads, ſince the preſent ſyſtem has ſuperſeded 
that under which the empire was formerly go- 
verned. The fatal experiment of eighteen years 
is ſurely ſufficient to convince us, that if the old 
arrangement ſacrificed the freedom of Ireland to 
the union of the kingdoms, the new has facri- 
ficed that union to the exiſtence of her ſeparate 
Legiſlature. Inſtead of bringing concord to that 
country, it has renewed, with encreaſed animo— 
ſity, the diſſenſions between Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants, in the midſt of conceſſions to the former ; 
and has armed fellow ſubjects againſt each other 
with the deadly rage of civil contention. In- 
ſtead of favouring the connection between Ire— 
land and Great Britain, it has given birth to a 
Rebellion, of which the avowed object is, the 
eternal ſeparation of both. Inſtead of adding to 
the ſtrength and power of the empire, 1t has 
detracted from the individual force of this coun- 
try, in the midſt of the moſt bloody war that has 
ſignalized the annals of mankind, by requiring 
a portion of her troops to quell the unnatural 
and ungenerous attack. 


Can we calmly examine into theſe conſe- 
quences, and their cauſe, and not admit that 
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ſome alteration ſhould take place in the ſyſtem 
which now regulates the two kingdoms? From 
the very nature of the objects, to attain which 
ſuch numbers have riſen in rebellion, it becomes 
impoſſible to appeaſe the ferment by dire&t con- 
ceſſion. Do any means to ſubdue theſe preju- 
dices of the pcople exiſt other than by taking 
away, through ſome new arrangement, the ap- 
parent object of their diſcontent? Thoſe who 
underſtand the finer movements of the human 
mind, will find it abſolutely neceſſary thus to 
divert the popular attention from demands, 
which it is utterly impoſſible to grant, and 
wholly unſafe to refuſe. 


Unleſs fome ſuch wholeſome change is made ; 
unleſs ſome new ſalubrious medicine is adminiſ- 
tered to calm and compoſe the ſick ſpirits of the 
kingdom, what has England or the Iriſh Pro- 
teſtants to expect, but a renewal of the late 
dreadful conflict, at ſome ſeaſon leſs favourable 
to their exertions? What has Ireland to expect, 
but a wide and extended ſcene of horrors, to 
which ſhe can ſee no termination ; or, if any; 
a termination more frightful than thoſe dread- 
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ful acts which have covered her fields with 
deſolation, and with blood ? 


Of ſuch a conteſt, too rending to every feel- 
ing of the heart to be contemplated without 
emotion, there could be no other end than a 
ſeparation of the two countries, or an union 
between them ; an union, if Britain ſhould ge- 
nerouſly convert the fruits of her victory into a 
remedy for the wounds of her antagoniſt. 


I know that it is a favourite opinion with 
many well-affeqed Iriſhmen, that ſuch a ſepa- 
ration would produce no ill conſequences to Ire— 
land. Among Republicans and Rebels, it is 
held forth as the only medicine for all her ca- 
lamities. I ſhall examine the notion, ſince if it 
be proved, that, ſo far from being an advan- 
tage to that country, it is the very worſt cala- 
mity which could befal her, httle doubt can 
remain, that her connection with England ought 
to be ſecured by an union of ſome kind; and that 
it had much better follow from negotiation, than 
from force. 
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Calculating not leſs upon the conſequences of 
ſeparation itſelf, than upon the hazard ſhe muſt 
run, and the ſacrifices ſhe muſt make to obtain 
it, Ireland could take no ſtep. fo fatal to her 
happineſs. She muſt purchaſe it by a long 
and bloody war with Great Britain, rendered 
more dubious from the defection of a ſtrong do- 
meſtic party, and more cruel by the relentleſs 
animoſity of men, whoſe exiſtence in the coun- 
try depended upon their ſucceſs. She muſt pur- 
chaſe it by an alliance with the French Re- 
public, not leſs dreadful in its conſequences 
than the hoſtilities of England. She muſt buy 
it, much more dearly, by erecting a Republican 
Conſtitution, and decorating the Tree of Liberty 
with fatal garlands. 


Is Ireland ſuch a victim to a ſtale and obſo- 
lete deluſion, that the will receive into her 
capital, with ſongs and with dances, and with 
choral proceſſions, this pretended offering to the 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom, but real inflrument of plun- 
der andruin; this fatal machine of fraud, the fabric 
of ſome ſecond Epeus? Is the ſo much behind 
the whole world in knowledge, as to continue 
ignorant of the uſe which the Republic of 
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France makes of that dear offspring of her love 
for liberty and independence, the newly-begotten 
Republics? Is ſhe ſo little verſed in her new 
political mythology, as not to know that, like 
Chronos old, her tender infant progeny conlt1- 
tute her moſt favourite diet? Does ſhe wiſh to 
receive new Brunes, and. Schawenbourgs, and 
Buonapartes into her boſom? Will the give cre- 
dit to the deſtroyer of Italy, if he ſhould return 
as the plague of Europe, in his new character of 
Prophet, and ſwear by the beard of Mahomet to 
protect the religion, the property, and the conſti- 
tutional rights of Ireland? No—no—Much as the 
eager credulity of man, to his own ruin, mocks 
at all calculation, a country, once connected with 
England, cannot admit this convert to the holy 
rights of ablution and circumciſion ; this new ob- 
ſerver of the ſolemn feſtival of the Ramaddan, to 
be her apoſtle in the rights of men. It tate ſhould 
render him back ſafe from that pilgrimage which 
he meditates to the tomb of the Meccan Prophet, 
in the true ſpirit of Iflamiſm, and the anxious 
with to deck out his robberies, with the appear- 
ance of ſacrilege, for the triumphant approbation 
of his own rulers, robberies rendered ſo muck more 
comely to the eyes of France, as they are horrible tc 
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thoſe upon whom ſhe promiſes to beſtow the 
bleſſings of liberty. Surely Ireland would not 
receive the plighted faith of an impious renegado, 


whom the untaught people of Arabia haye ſpurn- 
ed and deſpiſed. 


Without theſe means Ireland could not effect 
her ſeparation. With theſe means ſhe puts her 
all to the riſk, 


But ſuppoſe, (and it is no gentle ſuppoſition) 
that, unlike all other countries who have ſought 
the protection of a powerful and unprincipled 
ally, ſhe might eſcape the bitter fruits of ſubjuga- 
tion. Still, before ſhe proceeds on this new ad- 
venture, ſhe ſhould ſoberly calculate the loſſes 
- which ſhe muſt ſuffer from the diſſolution of her 
ancient partnerſhip, and the ſtock it would require 
to ſet her up as an independent ſtate, 


The moſt ſanguine ſpeculator in Iriſh proſperity, 
could not aſſume, after ſuch an event, that ſhe 
would retain the friendſhip of Great Britain, 
or any one of the beneficial conſequences of her 
preſent connection. She muſt loſe the market 
for her linens, her yarn, and her proviſions; the 
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export and import trade to the Britiſh colonies; 
the advantage of Britiſh treaties, and the partici- 
pation of her powerful hereditary, long eſtabliſhed 
alliances in eyery part of the world. 


Stript of the reſpect due to the Britiſh name; 
deprived of the irreſiſtible protection of the Bri- 
tiſh navy ; without friends, and ſcarcely known to 
the Continent, ſhe muſt learn to walk alone. Under 
the cold and ſuſpicious looks of the acknowledg- 


ed powers of Europe, .ſhe would have to eſta- 


bliſh alliances to ſupport her againſt probable 
enemies, and to open markets to receive the 
ſurplus produce of her induſtry, and return a 
ſupply for her neceſſary demands. The forma- 
tion of new political connections, between dif- 
ferent countries, is at all times oppoſed by 
ſtrong obſtacles, and thoſe of a mercantile nature 
by ſome which are much more ſtubborn. They 
ariſe by ſlow degrees, and by the operation of re- 
ciprocal advantage, working with inceſſant effect 
againſt national antipathies. But Ireland, in ad- 
dition to the common difficulties incident to 
all ſuch negotiations, would have to ſtruggle 
againſt thoſe prejudices which attach upon an 

upſtart ſtate, whoſe continuance 1s precarious, and 
who ſets an example, in the method of her ori- 
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gin, which it is the intereſt of all legitimate go- 
vernments to diſcountenance. 


Struggling againſt theſe difficulties abroad, ſhe 
would have to encounter many not leſs for- 
midable at home. She muſt eſtabliſh and pro- 
mote manufactures upon her own poor capital; 
ſhe muſt carry on commerce without a ſingle 
ſloop or frigate to protect it; without growing 
timber or ſtores to build or rig them out; and 
without poſſeſſing wealth or means to procure 
them. 


Neither would the radical obſtacles to proſpe- 
rity, ariſing from that uncleared ſituation in which 
ſhe choſe to fix her new ſettlement, terminate here. 
The calculation of her difficulties would not be 
more than half worked off by the friends to a 
ſeparation, although they ſhould ſuppoſe that a 
country like Ireland might poſſibly remove ſuch 
weighty hindrances to national comfort and prof- 
perity, and many others not leſs weighty than 
theſe. They muſt further aſſume, in their argument, 
a mean not leſs dubious than thoſe which they 
are thus allowed to paſs over. They mult aſſert, 


that theſe impediments will be removed and over- 
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come by Ireland, when exhauſted from the cala- 


mities of civil war. Can any people, in their 
ſenſes, conceive that ſome political Proſpero ſhall, 
by the ſudden ſtroke of his magic wand, create 
ſcenes of univerſal felicity with fairy expedition in 
any country; much more can they hope that he is 
to perform the prodigy in one, from whoſe people 
all habits of induſtry ; all patience under general 
calamity ; all orderly ſubmiſſion to the laws, are 
utterly rooted out by a conteſt in which every in- 
habitant would be a ſoldier, and every ſoldier would 
acknowledge no other law than his ſword, and no 
other reſtraint than a force ſuperior to his own. 


If a high-ſounding oration, flowing from a 
warm imagination, could remove theſe impedi- 
ments, doubtleſs the matter is already accom- 


pliſhed. But fine figures, rhapſodic rants and 


expreſſions, which violate the laws of language, 


Not leſs than the 1deas they convey do thoſe of 


the land, can only ſerve to remove, during the 
little ſeaſon of deluſion, any real calamities from 
the people's contemplation. After the final and 
dreadful conſummation of their ruin, they will 
afford neither relief nor conſolation to the ſtary- 
ing families of the manufacturer and the peaſant. 
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Even where the phyſical ſtrength of a coun- 
try is ſufficiently great to bear the ponderous and 
maſly weight of imperial pre-eminence, it is, at 
leaſt, doubtful whether ſuch a fabric could be 
created during the preſent order of human af- 
fairs. This is not a period for any new- 
formed nation to become powerful. The fre- 
quency and ſpeed of commercial and literary 
intercourſe do not permit ſuch an empire to gain 
its full, growth and ſtrength in filence and in 
quiet. Thoſe luxurious manners, and debauch- 
ed opinions, which are the excreſcence of national 
proſperity, and deſtroy the body by which they are 
nouriſhed, uſed formerly to ariſe from the corrup- 
tions of decaying nature alone. But owing to the 
preſent chain of communication which ſurrounds 
Europe, they now ſpread moſt rapidly by the ſoft 
contagion of example. It ſuffers no means to exiſt 
which ſhall give to a riſing people that ſevere Sabine 
code of domeſtic virtues, and impreſs upon their 
mind thoſe thouſand ſalutary prejudices, which 
conſtitute the deep and unperceived foundations 
of ſolid national grandeur. The manners and the 
vices of more poliſhed ſtates overflow, by a vio- 
lent irruption, the country and the people, in de- 
ſpight of thoſe barriers which nature has raiſed 
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againſt them, in the differences of language, and 
the general diſſociability of various regions to 
each other. The principles of encreaſe are ſtunt- 
ed and withered, by this immature admiſſion to 
a ſtate, which renders the Government luxuri- 
ous and prodigal, and the inhabitants effemi- 


nate and inconſtant. 


But if the moral habitudes of Europe were as 
well calculated to raiſe Ireland into a great power, 
as they ſeem to be the reverſe, her very limited 
ſtrength muſt keep her in a ſtate of relative inſig- 
nificance, when compared with thoſe empires 
which predominate in Europe. Neither the ex- 
tent of her territory, nor the number of her inha- 
bitants, could place her above the degree of a 
third rate power, in the ſcale of nations, ſuch as 
they now exiſt. No higher could ſhe rife, al- 
though her people ſhould prove as induſtrious as 
the Dutch, and her independence be eſtabliſhed 


at a criſis moſt favourable to her proſperity. Di- 


minutive ſtates, like theſe, have neither means 
nor power to command the tranquillity, or en- 
ſure the proſperity of their people. They exiſt 
rather by the ſufferance and jealouſy of more 
powerful neighbours, than by their own inherent 
vigour. | | 
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Many ſuch have been created, and all thoſe 
which have exiſted fince the time of the Emperor 
Charles V. have been favoured and protected by 
the balance of power in Europe. Their deſtruc- 
tion was the firſt conſequence of its fall. Thoſe 
rough republican ſtorms, which ſhook little more 
than leafy and deciduous honours from the great 
monarchies of Europe, have torn the leſſer ſtates 
from their foundations, and laid them proſtrate 
to wither and to rot. 'The United Provinces, 
Sardinia, Modena, Geneva, Venice, Switzerland, 
and the Eccleſiaſtical Sates, have been utterly 
deſtroyed, 


Tuſcany ſubmitted early and willingly to her 
own ruin, in the unfeeling, inſatiable embrace of 
a French connection. Her ſecond Empedocles 
leaped voluntarily into the crater of revolution, 
which has, in deriſion, regorged his philoſophic 
flippers as monuments of his folly. Portugal 
exiſts only by the protection of Great Britain, and 
Naples has found a chance for deliverance in 
the victory of the Nile, and her alliance with 
Auſtria. 
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The leaſt calamity which has befallen thoſe 
ſtates which have been thus deſtroyed, (and to 
any country it is of incalculable miſchief,) is 
the annihilation of their governments, and the 
maſſacre of their rulers. It is the great body of the 
people, as always muſt be the cafe, who have be- 
come victims to the national weaknefs of their 
country. It is they who have been plundered, 
ſlaughtered, and enſlaved. It is the unoffending 
proprietors of lands, the peaceful inhabitants of 
towns and villages, who have endured all the con- 
tumelies, the infults, and the havoc, from which 
victorious and licentious barbarity ſeeks a recom- 
pence for its dangers and its toils. 


What circumſtances have the republican vi- 
ſionaries of Ireland diſcovered to exempt her 
from the common lot of inferior ſtates? Had they 
looked forward to any thing but their private in- 
tereſts, they would have ſeen many attendant on 
her particular ſtation, which muſt tend to acce- 
lerate her abſorption in ſome greater power ; none 
to keep it back, 


Enabled, from her ſituation, to annoy this 
country in time of war, Great Britain muſt watch 
over her encreaſing ſtrength, with unceaſing an- 
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xiety. The arm which is now held forth to ſup- 
port and protect her, muſt, from the common 
law of ſelf-defence, be raiſed from thenceforth to 
oppreſs her. An object of deſire to both France 
and Great Britain, ſhe could protect herfelf from 
one only, through the dangerous intervention of 
the other, not leſs inimical to her independence. 
The internal harmony of her people, and her Go- 
vernment would be diſturbed by the intrigues 
and cabals of theſe rival powers. The true in- 
tereſts of the country would be ſacrified to fo- 
reign bribes or party rancour. The foundation 
of two parties is already deeply laid in the Pro- 
teſtant and Catholic intereſts® Upon theſe root- 
ed animoſities, the French and Engliſh would 
build a connection, which muſt render the whole 
country a ſcene of perpetual contention. The 
lively, unſuſpecting, iraſcible, and warlike tem- 
per of the inhabitants, is well calculated to en- 
courage this ſpecies of feud; and, if the form of 
Government were more democratic, it would lay 
her more open to ſuch machinations. France and 
England would act the ſame ſcenes as they did in 
Scotland, prior to the acceſſion of James I. to the 
Engliſh throne ; or as they did in Brittany, in Flan- 
ders, and in Burgundy, during the time of our 
Plantagenets. Every nerve muſt be ſtrained by 


. 


England, to extract ſuch a dangerous thorn from 
her ſide. Every exertion muſt be made by France, 
to gain ſuch an important acceſſion to her power. 


A ſtate, thus organized and agitated, would 
not eaſily attract that glut of commerce which is 
to give birth to Fuggers, to Hopes, to Peeles, or 
to Arkwrights. It would furniſh few incen- 

tives for national glory, and, what is of ten thou- 

ſand times more importance, few means for 
national happineſs. It might poſſibly linger for a 
few years among the ſtates of Europe. But, un- 
able to ſupport itſelf, it could teſtify its exiſtence 
only by the ſcreams of imbecility and want. 


From theſe reflections, what is the concluſion ? 
Not merely that the ſcheme of ſeparation teems 
with no ſelf-evident blefling, for which Ireland 
ought to hazard the chance, if not the certainty, 
of ſubjugation ; the ſlaughter of her people ; the 
devaſtation of her lands, and the probable extir- 
pation of her moſt induſtrious, enlightened, and 
civilized inhabitants, in order to obtain it. This 
further truth reſults, to which Ireland ought to 
reconcile herſelf, that it is radically impoſſible 
for her to exiſt as a ſeparate and independent 
nation, 
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Let not the pride of Ireland be hurt at hear- 
ing the remark—It is not the fault of her people, 
but the immutable law of her configuration. 
Againſt this inconvenience, if it be one, it is 
idle to repine; becauſe ſhe has no means to 
ſtruggle. The decree of nature, which circum- 
ſcribed her territory by the ocean, forbade her to 
become both great and independent, although 
her children ſhould prove ever ſo induſtrious, ſo vir- 
tuous, and ſo wiſe. Inſtead of a vain attempt to 
counteract what is thus ordained by providence, let 
her wiſely endeavour to become great by the means 
which are allowed her; let her unite with this 


iſland, which, though much more powerful than 


ſhe is, could not, if deprived of her aſſiſtance, prove 
long able to preſerve that pre-eminence among 
the extenſive empires of the world which ſhe now 
enjoys. os 


| To avoid the miſchiefs of the preſent ſyſtem, 


and avert the ruin of ſeparation, ſome ſcheme of 


union muſt be deviſed, which ſhall concentrate 
the ſtrength, and blend the affections and com- 
mon intereſts of the two countries. 


The practice of other nations affords examples 
of two methods only by which this can be ef- 
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fected.— a FEDERAL, Or an Inn 
Union. 


The inſtances of federal unions, ſupplied by 
hiſtory, are of two kinds. The one preſerves the 
reſpective Governments of the combined ſtates, 
totally diſtin&t and independent of each other. 
Little more is ſtipulated by the conditions of 
the union, than the principle, and ſometimes the 
quota, of mutual aſſiſtance. If new difficulties 
or unexpected exigencies ariſe, they muſt be 
referred to the diſcretion of the different ' Legiſ- 
latures. ts FO, 


The other form of a federal union endeavours 
equally to preſerve the independence of the 
eoaleſced Governments, fo far as reſpects their 
internal concerns. Its diſtinguiſhing character- 
iſtic lies in the creation of ſome permanent 
power, with functions to conſult and provide for 
the good of the union, and ſome degree of au- 
thority to enforce its meaſures throughout every 
part of the empire. The connection of the Swiſs 
Republics was formed on the principle of the 
firſt ſpecies of federal union; that of the Germanic 
body, the Dutch United Provinces, and the Ame. 
rican States, upon the ſecond. 
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This ſecond ſort is ſubject to all thoſe incon- 
veniencies, which the writers upon Government 
have rightly attributed to the exiſtence of two 
ſapreme authorities in the ſame ſtate. It is im- 
poſſible to diſcriminate the boundaries of poli- 
tical and civil juriſdiction by that certain line of 
demarcation which ſhall prevent them from en- 
croaching upon each other. The evident con- 
ſequence of their claſhing muſt be, that, if the 
internal Government ſhould prevail, the union is 
reduced to the other federal form. If the im- 
perial ſhould overcome, it is rendered incor- 
porate. 


It is unneceſſary for me to diſcuſs the incon- 
veniencies of this ſpecies of union at greater 
length, becauſe it is ſuited only to countries 
which are under a Republican Government, 
or to a cluſter of ſmall principalities. But 
if it were otherwiſe, the creation of an entire 
new council or aſſembly to regulate the intereſts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, independent of their 
Parliaments, would neceſſarily prove a more 
violent alteration of the preſent frame and ſyſ- 
tem of our Government, and be attended with 
greater inconveniencies than the adoption of an 
incorporate union could poſhhly be. 
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The other kind of federal union is little more 
than an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, between 
conterminous countries. Its radical defect is, 
the want of ſome aſſimilating and coheſive 
power to endue the whole maſs with the qua- 
lities of durability and reſiſtance. No ever-living 
principle circulates from the heart to the extre- 
mities of the empire, impreſſing that conſciouſ- 
neſs of identity which rouſes every member to 
an inſtantaneous and inſtinctive defence of what 
is endangered. The general intereſt is too in- 
diſtinctly ſeen, too languidly felt, to excite that 
vigorous and deciſive unanimity ſo neceſſary to 
repel any formidable attack. As they com- 
monly originate in jealouſy, and fear, they are 
uſually deſtroyed by the ſame © wind changing” 
paſſions. It is a different charge of the ſame 
electric fluid, which communicates the attrac- 
tive and repulſive energy to the very ſame body. 
Envy, or dread of one member of the union, 
may diſſolve what envy or dread of ſome other 
country had formed. 


Hiſtory abounds with examples in which this 
kind of union has ſunk and yielded to rivalry, to 
intrigue, to artifice, to petty animoſity, or to a cold 
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ſenſe of partial intereſt. But the unhappy fertility 


of our own times does not leave us to extract 
the leſſon from the records of ancient calamities 
alone. If the habit of a long and inviolate al- 
liance ; if a recollection of thoſe noble prin- 
ciples in which it commenced, and of that 
heroic anceſtry by whoſe wiſe prodigality of 
their blood it was ſecured; if gratitude for a 
glorious peace, purchaſed by no ignoble conceſ- 
ſion, (a peace long preſerved by a ſenſe of their 
valour, and no leſs by a ſenſe of their modera- 
tion); if the imminent ee the moſt dread- 
ful danger that ever threaten the leaſt imper- 
fe& ſtate of ſocial happineſs with deſtruction, 
could have preſerved ſuch a league from falling 
under the ſelf-conſuming principle of its nature, 
Switzerland would not have added the laſt and 
greateſt inſtance to the long and bloody cata- 
logue of French cruelty and crimes. 


But for this defect in their Government, thoſe 
ſmiling ſcenes would ſtill have remained, in 
which the hand of induſtry maintained a fuc- 
ceſsful, but not unforbidden, ſtruggle with that 
of Heaven. But for the vices of its Conſtitution, 
much more than the vices of its people, the 
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traveller might yet admire the plants of hap- 
pier ſoils, placed not leſs wonderfully upon her 
rugged rocks, than thoſe fiſhy bones and ſhells 
which he found intermingled with the ſtrata 
of her mountains. But for this unhappy prin- 
ciple of union, the moſt ſimple and virtuous 
of mankind would not have now to lament 
thoſe monuments of laborious ages, torn down 
and blaſted by a commotion in the civil world, not 
leſs violent than the convulſive throes of inani- 
mate nature, which caſt the indurated ſpoils of 
the deep upon the lofty tops of Cenis and of Jura. 


The prophetic Mr. Burke predicted the dangers 
which impended over Berne, ſo far back as 
the commencement of the French Revolution. 
But the alarm which arouſed a ftranger in ſym- 
pathetic fears for this Patriarchal Government, 


could not awake that Senate nor its confederates, 


who touched, and felt, and flept beneath its 


| bleſſings. Though the infant hands and lips 


of the French Republic were firſt fleſhed in the 
mangled corſes of her ſoldiers; though the firſt 


+ libations made to faithleſs democratic cruelty 


was with the .ſprinklings of her blood, the 
Helvetic confederacy felt unable to coil its feeble 
ſpires into a cautious poſture of defence. Jea- 
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louſy of the wiſe and good, irreſolution, diſtract- 
ed councils, and the worſt of all vices, neutrality 
in the calamities of others, found means to ſet 
up their reſt, even in theſe eternal fortreſſes built 
by Heaven itſelf, as the ſafe retreat for in- 
nocence, ſimplicity, and freedom. Not even 
when rouſed by the bayonets of France could the 
creeping movements of ſuch a milliped Govern- 
ment form any means of reſiſtance againſt an ene- 
my, who crouched to opportunity with the cun- 
ning, and ſprang to the attack with the quickneſs 
of a tiger. The melancholy reſult has been, that, 
as the horrid interludes of French cruelty com- 
menced upon the people of Switzerland, the laſt 
and deepeſt tragedy of the Republic has been 
acted there. 


The expediency of a federal union was de- 
bated, at the commencement of this century, by 
the commiſſioners appointed to ſettle that which 
took place between England and Scotland, and 
they loſt but little time in condemning it. This 
great authority is not merely againſt ſuch an 
union between Great Britain and Ireland ; there 
is the aCtual trial and failure of an experiment 
to eſtabliſh it. 
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This experiment was made in the meaſure 
uſually known by the title of the Iriſh Propo- 


ſitions. Its object was to arrange the commer- 


obtain from Ireland a ſettled fund of contribution 
towards the expences of the etripire. It was in 
principle 'a federal union, and upon terms the 
moſt beneficial to Ireland. Great Britain offer- 
ed to place both kingdoms upon the footing of 
exact equality in trade, if Ireland would conſent 
to ſtand ſo. To give up any privileges which 
ſhe had, or might reſerve to her ſubjects, upon 
the condition, that the ſiſter kingdom would lay 
ach reſtriction upon her merchants, as the 
Britiſh Parliament might find it neceſſary to 
impoſe upon her own. . 


The propoſed contribution was to ariſe out of 
a fund, the produce of which had been long 
ſince placed at the diſpoſal of the Crown 
for ever. It was not a ſolid tangible accruing 
income, but exiſted in poſſibility alone. If it 
ever ſhould ariſe, it muſt ariſe principally from 
the 'very advantages of that commercial ſyſtem, 


for which it was propoſed as the equivalent. 


Its amount was to be applied to the moſt po- 
ular defence of the Britiſh empire; one, —of 
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which the commerce of Ireland ſtood not leſs 
in need than that of England, —the Navy. It 
the independ-nce of the Iriſh Legiſlature was 
unreſpected, ſo far as to require it to enact laws 
previouſly paſſed by the head of the empire, an 
impartial exerciſe of this power was ſecured in 
the condition, that theſe proviſions ſhould equal- 
ly affect her own more important intereſts. 


This ſyſtem was wiſely and ably framed, fo 
ar as it went. Its great defect was, that it con- 
ained nothing to prevent the harmony of the 
ountries from being diſturbed, and the meaſures 
f the Executive Government thwarted by the 
ontradictory reſolutions and remonſtrances of in- 
ependent, and poſſibly hoſtile, Parliaments. 


It was, however, violently oppoſed in this 
puntry, and finally rejected in Ireland. The 
rinciple upon which it was oppoſed, was the 
me in either nation. The ground taken here 
as, that Great Britain, by agreeing to a per— 
anent ſyſtem, left herſelf no check or controul 
don the caprice of the Iriſh Legiſlature. In 
land, that it attacked the national indepen- 


nce, and veſted in the Britiſn Parliament the 
E 2 
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means of giving an indirect preference to their 
native manufactures. 


Theſe arguments ſet out in oppoſite roads, but, WM \ 
like the extremities of eaſt and weſt, they meet x 
at the ſame point, - the impoſſibility of truſting} c 
the execution of a commercial arrangement to a 
two ſeparate Legiſlatures. 


It will have little effect upon the concluſion Jc 
ariſing from this remark, whether the objettionM a 
were well or ill founded. If ill, they ſhew th ſu 
ſtrong prejudices ariſing from the exiſting ſyſtenfſy u 
of Government, which in Ireland more eſpeciai d 
oppoſe any reaſonable arrangement. If rightly ee 
urged, they ſhew the danger of ſucceſs in eu ir 


ecuting what is, therefore, moſt fortunately in th 
.- practicable. They unite in proving the 1mpolifh tt 
bility of any equal ſettlement between the cou lit 
tries, that ſuppoſes the continuance of indepene ſti 
ent Parliaments. to 

th 

Deſerting, therefore, the ſcheme of a fede W 
union, defective in theory, and unreducible PE 
practice, we come to the only remaining mo di 
of ſettlement, namely, an Incorporate Uni K 


between the kingdoms. | gif 
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Jam well aware, that ſuch a meaſure, let it 
be ever ſo wiſe and neceſſary, muſt meet with 
conſiderable reſiſtance. A ſet of men will 
always exiſt, who, from perſonal pique, or pri- 
vate intereſt, are anxious to identify themſelves 
with the body of the people, and convert, by 


clamorous declamation, the country into a faction 


againſt its own happinels. 


Very ſorry am I to obſerve ſuch a grave and 
learned body as the Iriſh Bar place themſelves 
at the head of an oppoſition like this. Not lets 
ſurprized am I to obſerve the names of men of 
unqueſtionable integrity, great talents, and wiſ- 
dom (talents and wiſdom never worſe employ- 
ed, nor leſs diſplayed, than in that debate), tak- 
ing an active part in this raſh prejudication of 
the cauſe of both countries. Let them look at 
the wild reſolutions voted at the County of Dub- 
lin mecting, to ſee how very unſafe and uncon- 
ſtitutional it is to call in aſſemblies of the people 
to decide upon meaſures of general policy, before 
they have been propoſed to Parliament ; how un- 
wile it is to hurry the public opinion, inſtead of 
permitting it to grow out of private and invidual 
diſcuſtion“. 


One of theſe reſolutions denies the competency of the Le- 
giſlature to aſſent to an union. Could any one of the perſons at 
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The members who crowd that reſpectable 
ſociety are taught, in their profeſſional cradle, 
to doubt, to diſcuſs, and patiently to fift and 
examine the moſt trivial ſubject of litigation. 
They did not learn from the practice of any 
office or court, that they ought to put in and 
ſwear to their anſwer before the bill had been 
fled, or they were acquainted with its charges. 
They ſhould, at leaſt, have heard the ſentiments 
of Parliament, before they raiſed the people to 
over-awe it. But they have confounded the 
ſeveral manuals of thoſe military and lay du- 
ties, which they ſuſtain ſo much to their own. 
honour, and their country's advantage. It is 
doubtleſs a good Ruſe de Guerre to preoccupy 
the important poſt of public opinion ; but the 
gentlemen of the long-robe ſhould not have for- 
gotten the not leſs wiſe precept of their other 
calling, that no man can be a judge, or a wit- 
neſs, who has a direct intereſt in the event of 
the cauſe. That owerwg An@ouv expouoba is not leſs 
a part of the duty and of the oath of an Iriſh 
or Engliſh, than it was of an Athenian judge. 


that meeting have duly conſidered a queſtion which has been 
ſettled by our Conſtitution the other way, for at leaſt a century ? 
If theſe Reſolvers are right, the act of ſettlement, and the Scotch 
union, are acts of uſurpation; and the authority of their own 
octenniĩal bill, the foundation of all their liberties, is conſiderably 
ſhaken, | 
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It is far from my wiſh to give offence to any 
man in the preſent publication, much leſs to a 
body of gentlemen, of whoſe conduct, on every 
other occaſion, it is not eaſy to ſpeak too well. 
But, as they have choſen to lead the van of this 
hoſt of meetings, it is impoſſible not to point at 
the ſecret motives which give riſe to ſuch an 
unuſual warmth of oppoſition. If Iriſh Barriſters 
had been leſs accuſtomed to fit in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons, their judgment, being more 
diſintereſted, might appear leſs queſtionable. 


The principle and ſcheme of any union ſhould 
be judged in a temper widely different from what 
has been ſhewn at this meeting, and at others 
which have followed cloſe upon it. "Thoſe who 
conſider an object which extends infinitely be- 
yond our petty ſpace of time upon the earth, 
ſhould cautiouſly purge the mind of ſuch lit- 
tle anxieties for aggrandiſement as center in 
ourſelves, and muſt terminate with us. We 
muſt diſencümber and lighten the underſtanding 
of theſe ſclfiſh paſſions, which cannot flutter above 
the narrow ſpot on which they are uſed to gro- 
vel, if we would riſe to that degree of elevation 


from whence, as from the true point of perſpec- 
E 4 
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tive, the mind's eye may wander over the entire 
plan; ſurvey its proportions; examine its ends; 
compare its beauty with its uſe; and contraſt its 
durability with both. It is from ſuch a compre- 
henſive view that we can alone form an eſtimate 
of its coſt, and its fitneſs to effect what it pur- 
poſes to accompliſh, 


If, upon this view, the edifice is found well 
ſuited, by its ſpacious, ſolid, and ſtately grandeur, 
to the comfort and dignity of its maſter, ſhall he 
refuſe to lay the firſt ſtone, becauſe a ſordid ſtye, 
in which ſome of his dependents have loved to 
nuzzle, muſt come down to make way for it? If 
it 1s well calculated to hold the great body of the 
people, if it contains ample accommodation for the 
noble, the merchant, the manufacturer, and the 
peaſant, are they to live in wretchedneſs, and in 
fear, beneath a tottering roof, becauſe a few 
factious grooms and menials find themſelves 
lodged, by the propoſed arrangement, more ſuit- 


able to their real worth, than to the ſwelling no- 
tions of their ſelf-importance ? 


I am not ſo uncharitable as to ſuppoſe that all 
oppoſition muſt ariſe from motives of intereſt or 
of faction. Many perſons both may and have 
oppoſed every ſtep which can be taken from ho- 
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neſt conviction.” It has been obſerved by a poet, 
ſpeaking of his own art, that the moſt beautiful 
effuſion of the human fancy does not contain a 
charm for every mind. If the attempt of a maſ- 
ter to ſtir the ſpontaneous feelings of our nature ; 
to rouſe thoſe common ſympathies which inſtinc- 
tively ſwell within the heart, by which the little 
and the great approximate to each other, and 
confeſs the relation of their kind, cannot ſucceed 
in every breaſt ; much more is it to be expected] 
that meaſures of dry policy, and complicated de- 
tail, never will obtain unanimous approbation. 


To frame or judge of the plans of a ſtateſman, 
with the wiſdom of a ſtateſman, requires a ſtatiſ- 
tical knowledge of the country upon which they 
are to operate ; profound views of human nature; 
a laborious and patient compariſon of all that 
the wiſe and the diſintereſted have accompliſhed, 
and all in which they have failed, to aſſuage the 
evils and augment the happineſs of human life. 
To theſe is better added a commanding ſtation in 
the political field, which few have capacity, and 
fewer have opportunity to fill. A meaſure that 
requires the utmoſt range of a mind thus framed 
and fitted up to graſp it, cannot be eſtimated by 


the mere inſtinCtive temporary glance of the mu}- 
titude. 
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Theſe remarks are not meant, nor can they 
tend, to diſparage any oppoſition which is ſup- 
ported by ſolid reaſon. But they may caution 
the people to doubt, in forming a judgment upon 
the propricty of an union. They may teach 
them to confide, not in their own ſtrength, but, 
as they ſecurely may, in the wiſdom of their Par- 
lament. They ſhould teach that Parliament, 
that popular clamour is very far from an irrefrag- 
able reaſon for rejecting ſuch meaſures as they 


ſhall, in their honeſt judgment, approve. 


Already has that clamour become audible in 


Ireland, the country which this meaſure muſt 


ſerve more effentially than Great Britain. But 
it happens, in national as well as private diſputa- 
tion, that thoſe who are in the wrong, endeavour 
to ſupply their deficiency in argument by noiſy 
heat and eager vociferation. 


The ſame vulgar roar of diſapprobation burſt 
forth in Scotland againſt the union with England. 
Armed ſoldiers were neceſſary to preſerve from 
the fury of the populace, that noble Parliament, 
who ſacrificed its political exiſtence for the laſt- 


ing good of its country. The experience of near 


a century has taught us to eſtimate the real pa- 
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triotiſm of thoſe enlightened men, who had the 
courage to face the temporary reſentments of 


their countrymen, that they might flouriſh 
during the exiſtence of their country; who 


calmly endured the reviling and buffeting of a 
partial deluſion, in expectation of the laſting 
recompence of applauſe, when the fruits of their 
labour ſhould appear in the general proſperity. 
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Of the numberleſs predictions of ruin to England 
and Scotland, uttered at that time by the diſcon- 
tented on both ſides of the Tweed, not one has 
been verified. The national pride of Scotland, 
not leſs great than that of Ireland, was rouſed to 
reſiſt the meaſure; and every artiice was em- 
ployed ſucceſsfully to enflame the common 
opinion even to madneſs. It clamour had then 
prevailed, time and the flouriſhing ſtate of the 
country could not have proved the ill-judging 
weakneſs of thoſe who vociterated their oppoſi- 
tion both within and without the Parliament 
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Now there is no man, who conliders the uni— 
verſal and conſequent improvement of that 
country; her internal tranquillity ; her encreaſing 
population; her numerous manutactures ; her agri- 
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cultural pre- eminence; the enormous price of her 
lands; and, above all, the utter extinctiom of that 
national ſpirit of antipathy which had kept the 
kingdoms at variance from immemorial time, 
but muſt allow the junction of the two kingdoms 
to have been the ableſt and wiſeſt meaſure of that 
1]luſtrious period in which it took place *. 


* Circumſtances, for a time, prevented the full operation of 
the benefits of the union in Scotland, which cannot exiſt in 
Ireland. It was an hindrance of no ſmall moment, that juſtice 
was then (and is ſtill) adminiſtered in Scotland in a manner, and 
under a code of laws, totally different from what takes place in 
England. Inconveniencies have ariſen to Scotland from this 
circumſtance ; but the advantages of the union have prepon- 
derated in a proportion which makes theſe inconveniencies be 
forgotten. They yet, however, continue to operate. Indepen- 
dent of their effect upon her juriſprudence, they tend to with. 


hold much of that aſſiſtance which the capital of England might 


otherwiſe afford. Individuals in England, to this day, are not 
fond of truſting their property in a country, to the laws of which 
they are ftrangers ; as the recovery of it appears, on that ac- 
count, more uncertain. 


Scotland, too, at the time of the union, carried on a trade 
with France, which her adoption of the Engliſh commercial 
regulations neceſſarily obliged her to relinquiſh, Two Rebel- 
hons afterwards raged in her boſom, which deſtroyed her grow- 
ing advancement, and protracted the period of her profiting in 
all their extent from the conſequences of the union. 


No ſuch cauſes exiſt, or may be expected to ariſe and obſtruct 
the advantages which an union preſents to Ireland. The 
benefits which Scotland has derived from that with Eng- 
land, notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, point out to the 
Iriſh, with irreſiſtible force, the propriety of their acquieſcence 
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We have not only this example in favour of 
an incorporate union, but we have the opinion 
of the Iriſh Privy Council, given in 1676, and the 
declarations of the Iriſh Houſe of Peers, twice 
ſolemnly delivered. In 1703, as the reſolution of 
a committee appointed to conſider the ſtate of the 
nation. In 1709, in an addreſs to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, requeſting his good offices with the 
Queen to effect it. Declarations wrung from 
them by the ſituation of their country, not made 
at the ſuggeſtion, or to gratify the inclination, of 
any Miniſter. If undue influence could exiſt in 
that Houſe, it was not employed to call forth theſe 
ſentiments. The grave and wiſe propoſal was 
ſcandalouſly overlooked by Miniſtry, in a wicked 
with to keep Ireland in the degrading ſtate of a 
Provincial Government. 


The neceſſity of ſucha meaſure, for the commer- 
cial aggrandiſement of both countries, has been 
urged by every writer on national economy, from 
Sir Matthew Decker, down to Dr. Adam Smith. 
It has been openly recommended by many able 


in the meaſure. Her wealth, compared with that of England, 
at the time of the union, was as 1 to 30. In has been recently 
eſtimated by Mr, Pitt, in his ſpeech upon the Income Bill, as 


1 to 8. 
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writers and ſtateſmen, at different periods, and of 
various political attachments. By Dr. Campbell; 
by the Dean of Gloucetter ; by Lord Egmont; Lord 
Hilſborough ; Lord Sackville; and Lord North. 


The ſterling weight of theſe ſeveral opinions, 
whether written or ſpoken, received no alloy 
from the ſuſpicious motives of private intereſt. 
They were not called for to gratify the zeal, or 
to fulfil the ſchemes of a party. They ſtand 


- exempt even from that poflible prejudice which 


ſprings from inclinations and paſſions unavoidably 
rouſed by the actual agitation of the meaſure. 


Supported by ſuch a number of opinions, 
calmly formed upon deliberate and impartial 
conſiderations, by men well qualified to diſcuſs 
the intereſts of the two countries, we may, at 
leaſt, venture to queſtion the wiſdom of the reſo— 
lutions of the Iriſh bar, and of the Dublin corpo- 
ration. Even though a ſet of merchants and 
bankers, who dread a change in their reſidence 


from Dublin to Cork, ſhould declare againſt the 


union, we may dare to call the attention of both na- 


tions to its ſpecific. advantages. We may endea- 


vour, without much preſumption, to obviate ſuch 
4 
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objections as are moſt generally and rationally 
urged againſt it. 


* 
22 7 — 


It is unneceſſary to argue, that an incorporate 
union is free from all thoſe evils which ariſe out of 
the preſent arrangement, or which might poſſibly 
occur, if it were by its conſtitution federal. Re- 
ducing the two countries into one civil ſtate, it 
neceſſarily deitroys thoſe miſchiefs which ori- 
ginate from the exiſtence of independent Legiſ- 
tures in the ſame empire. Its inſtantaneous ef- 
tect is to remove the preſent vices of the impe- 
rial government,. and the only queſtion which 
can remain, is, to enquire whether it be practica- 
ble, or whether it would produce, to either king- 
dom, evils not lefs ſerious in their conſequences 
than thoſe it is deſigned to correct. 
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It is favoured by a fortunate coincidence of 
cvents, which no ſtateſman can make, but which 
when made, it would be highly criminal not to 
turn to advantage. Identity of conſtitution, con- 
venience of extent, proximity of ſituation, con- 
ſpire to facilitate the conjunction. Thoſe leſſer 
diſtinctions which divide mankind into tribes 
and claſſes, by prejudices too ſtrong for the ſo- 
cial principle to overcome immediately, have no 
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exiſtence here. The language of the people is 
the ſame, — their manners are the ſame,—their 
laws are the ſame. Moſt of the Proteſtant 
families are of Engliſh origin. The ancient 


Connection with the ſtock has been renewed 


by innumerable alliances. At no period have 
intermarriages taken place ſo frequently as at 
preſent. Thus domeſtic habits of life tend to 
form us into one people. The prejudices which 
ſeparate us, ariſe altogether from the diſunion 
of our Legiſlatures. 


From the ſame fortunate coincidence does it 
happen, that this union will be followed with 
innumerable advantages to Ireland, while it calls 
for no ſacrifices from Great Britain. The latter 
is ſuperior in wealth, in arts, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of her laws, in the excluſive poſſeſſion of 
colonies, in general trade, and in her political 
connections in Europe. It is revolting to com- 
mon ſenſe, not to ſuppoſe, that Ireland muſt gain 
by a more intimate connection with, and a par- 
ticipation of, all the advantages enjoyed by a 
country ſo much her ſuperior. 


What is there, in theſe reſpects, that Great 
Britain could gain from her? All that Ireland 
now draws from theſe ſources of wealth and 
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happineſs, ſhe owes to the indulgence of this, 
her perent kingdom, What recompence can 
ſhe make for them, but a faithful adherence to 
her intereſts? But the ſtep is not demanded of 
her upon the equitable ground that it is a fair 
price for that protection which ſhe now enjoys. 
It is demonſtrable, that ſhe muſt gain incalcu- 
lably by it, both in manufactures and in com- 
merce. 


In the examination which took place before 
the Houſe of Peers, when the Iriſh Propoſitions 
were agitated, ſeveral of the moſt eminent ma- 
nufacturers in our moſt lucrative branches of 
manufacture, gave it as their opinion, upon 
oath, that much of the capital and trade of 
this country would emigrate to Ireland, if all 
commercial diſtinction ſhould be aboliſhed. I 
am far from flattering that country with the 
hope, that this would follow to ſuch an ex- 
tent as was predicted by the jealous fears of 
a monopolizing ſpirit. But the opinions of per- 
ſons highly ſkilled in the habits and manners, 
and ſpeculations of their particular trades, muſt 
reſt upon ſome foundation. They know that it 
is for the intereft of all manufacturers, to chooſe 
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that ſtate in which the raw material can be 
worked up with the greateſt advantage; they 
know, alſo, that depots of goods are formed in 
ſituations beſt adopted for general trade. And 
as far as Ireland enjoys peculiar advantages in 
theſe reſpects, their opinion was well founded. 


If it were to take place in a very ſmall degree, 
that would ſet the ſalient principle of induſtry 
upon the encreaſe. The eſtabliſhment of a few 
manufactures would conſtitute a ſufficient leaven 
to ſet the rude maſs of Iriſh labour upon the 
ferment. The jealouſy of rival intereſts being 
removed, they would prove ſufficient to com- 
municate their ſkill, and implant a generous 
ſpirit of emulation in the Iriſh artizans. By ſuch 
means, Ireland would be gradually inſtructed in 
that which is of much more difficult acquirement 
than adroitneſs in any mechanic art. She would 
learn, from example, the frugal habits, and the 
regulat, orderly, and ſober demeanour of a ma- 
nufacturing people. 


Shezwould advance towards commercial pre- 
eminence by much more rapid ſtrides than in 
manufactures. Her noble, ſafe, and capacious 
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ports and harbours ; the facility of internal com- 
munication, by means of her ſpacious lakes and 
navigable rivers ; her admirable pofition, holding, 
as it were, a middle ſtation, and connecting the 
ancient and newly diſcovered worlds, point her 
out as deſigned by Nature to become a commer- 
cial country. 


But to what extraordinary beneficial uſe has 
ſhe hitherto turned this her extraordinary local 
capability? Has ſhe derived the moſt that could 
be derived from it, even ſince the boaſted period 
of 1782? It is the faſhionable language in Ire- 
land to refer all her encreaſing proſperity to that 
epoch in her annals. Unleſs that proſperity is 
founded in the increaſe of commerce, where can 
it be ſaid to exiſt? Not in the bitter conſe- 
quences of Rebellion. It ſhe compare any en- 
creaſe which may have taken place in her coun- 
try, ſince that time, with that which has occurred 
in this, notwithſtanding the enormous preſſure of 
taxes, and that we are ſhut out from one half of the 
world, by the rude hands of war, of what is it 
that ſhe has to boaſt? Let her farther examine 
into its ſources, from the entries of exports and 
imports, and ſhe will find, that while her eala- 
mities have indiſputably ariſen from her conſtitu- 
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tion, her encreaſing proſperity is the reſult of the 
augmented commerce of this country, communi- 


cating ſome of its advantages to her through the 
medium of their connection. 


The real ſource of wonder is, not that the re- 
lative proſperity of Ireland has encreaſed, but 
that it has encreaſed ſo very little during that pe- 
riod on which ſhe prides herſelf ſo much. The 
real cauſe is, that the commercial intercourſe of 
the kingdoms is wholly confined, The Britiſh 
merchant cannot chooſe that country as the de- 
pot of his trade, however well ſituated for the 
purpoſe, in other reſpects, becauſe it would, in 
many inſtances, deprive him of the chance of the 
home market. Owing to this circumſtance England 
has lent a more ſparing hand to her aſſiſtance than 
ſheotherwiſe would have done. The redundancy of 
Engliſh capital found a readier way to Oſtend, to 
Hamburgh, and to other parts of the world, than 
to the ſiſter kingdom, becauſe it could be more 
eaſily turned there, and returned from thence. 


But when that jealous ſpirit, which is founded 

upon a remote chance of mercantile competition, 
is once removed; when the countries are accul- 
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tomed to think and feel themſelves one; to find 
no diſtinction between the ports of Liverpool 
and Hull, and thoſe of Cork and Belfaſt; it is 
then, and not till then, that Ireland will enjoy 
the full benefits of her ſituation, and feel the un- 
bounded influence of the capital, the commerce, 
and the naval victories of Great Britain. It is by 
| theſe means that ſhe will taſte the entire advan- 
tages of a trade, which bankrupt France, con- 
ſuming her own capital, and deſtroying that of 
her neighbours, never can create, and never 
would communicate if ſhe could. 


The advantages of this encreaſe of wealth nei- 
ther would nor could be confined to thoſe who 
directly received it. Every rank and order of 
the ſtate would ſhare, in their due portion, that 
addition of vital vigour at firſt infuſed into one. 
The peaſant, the mechanic, the land-holder, and 
the upper claſſes of the community, would feel 
its properties courſe through their veins from 
that inſenfible proceſs of economical circulation 
incident to all well organized Governments. 
The labourer would be better paid; the price of 
lands would riſe ; the produce of induſtry would 
be laid out in the purchaſe of ſmall eſtates. The 
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commercial intereſt would gain a ſtronger hold 


of the country, and become more united with the 
landed. 


Theſe beneficial conſequences would remove a 
capital defect in the civil ſtate of Ireland. A mid- 
dle and an independent claſs of people would be 
raiſed, ſcarcely known to the country at preſent ; 
ſuch a middle race as conſtitute the great ſtrength 
of England, riſing ſuperior to the loweſt orders 
of the community, without abſurdly aſpiring to 
emulate thoſe who are above them. 


An union will not merely produce theſe ef- 
fects upon the general proſperity of Ireland. It 
is the only means to put her people upon a level 
with each other, and remove the ſources of their 
preſent diſcontent. As things are now conſti- 
tuted, the whole powers of Government are veſt- 
ed in the Proteſtants. The Roman Catholics are 
excluded from a ſeat in Parliament, and from the 
moſt high and important offices of ſtate. Whe- 
ther the inconveniencies which practically reſult 
to that ſect, from theſe reſtrictions, can be very 
grievous in their preſent ſituation, is a queſtion 
which we have no right to reſolve. It is for them 
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to ſay whether they feel impatient under a ſtate 
of incapacity, which may be injurious to ſome, 
and is certainly diſgraceful to all, 


The only queſtion for the Legiſlature is, whe- 
ther theſe reſtraints, being complained of, can be 
taken off with ſafety to the ſtate? Evident 
danger to the community will juſtify reſtrictions 
of national er civil liberty, much greater than 
thoſe under which the Catholics now labour. 
But if the impending calamity can be avoided by 
leſs violent means, it is wanton tyranny to ſtrip 
men of rights to which they are not leſs born 
than we are. 


The entry of the Roman Catholics into the en- 


tire franchiſes of a Britiſh ſubject might follow 
as a direct conſequence of the union. As the 
aggregate number of Proteſtants in the two 
countries, greatly exceed that of the Catholics, 
no danger could enſue from their admiſſion into 
the Legiſlature. The neceſſary preponderance 
of the Proteſtant intereſt, in both Houſes of Par- 
liament, would ſecure the united churches from 
attack, and the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of property 


in Ireland. 
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It is the apprehenſion of danger to theſe two 
objects which alone affords any good reaſon 
for not removing the few diſqualifications that re- 
main. Conſidering the kingdom as an independ- 
ent ſtate, the Proteſtants, who are the minority of 
the country, have no right to impoſe them upon 
the Catholics. Conſidering it as a portion of 
the empire, England has no right to found her 
ſecurity upon reſtraints, when ſhe might provide 


for it more effectually by the mild means of an 
union. ; 


The Proteſtants dare not voluntarily remove 
theſe diſabilities from the Catholics, leſt the pre- 
ponderance of their numbers, and their gradually 
encreaſing wealth, ſhould deſtroy their preſent 
aſcendency. Without the aſſiſtance of Great 
Britain, they would be unable to keep back the 
moſt inſignificant privilege even at this moment. 
They originally owed their ſuperiority to her pow- 
erful interference, and it is that alone which en- 
ables them to retain it. With what ſhew or co- 
lour of juſtice can they call upon her to maintain 
a ſyſtem hoſtile to the happineſs of the majority of 
the country, if it is the jealouſy of the Proteſtants 
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which prevents a removal of the ſources of dan- 
ger, and the cauſes of diſcontent ? 


If the Proteſtants wiſh to form a true eſtimate of 
their ſituation, they muſt look well at the conſe- 
quences of what they have already done, They 
have already granted to the Catholics the means 
of gradually deſtroying their predominance, both 
in the ſtate and the church. They only keep 
back poſſeſſion for a ſhort ſpace, which can an- 
ſwer no other end than to fill the country with 
political ſtruggles and partial rebellions. They 
laid the foundation of theſe ſtruggles when they 
reſtored the Catholics to their rank in ſociety, and 
rendered them capable of acquiring real property. 
Let them not conceive it poſſible to ſtop where 
they now attempt to make a ſtand. The mere 
reſtraint of a law, when the opinion of ſociety is 
againſt it, is as that of a flaxen withe ; eaſy to 
be burſt by ſtrength, or conſumed by fire. 


There is no phyſical rule of nature more un- 
erring, than that the power of a ſtate muſt reſt in 


thoſe who have the ſuperiority in numbers and in 


wealth. Their influence may be deſtroyed, for 
a time, by ſome violent and temporary convul- 
ſion; but the genuine ſtrength of Government 
gradually ſubſides and fixcs there again. As the 
bulk of property in Ireland mult paſs to the ma- 
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jority by degrees, now that they are capable of 
taking it, the only internal and peaceable ſupport 
of the Proteſtant intereſt is already deſtroyed. 


Unleſs they ſhall voluntarily reſign what their 
weakneſs will ultimately prevent them from keep- 
ing, what reſult can follow, but a ſecond civil 
war? That the Catholics will not decline the 
ſtruggle, is manifeſt from the preſent rebellion, 
which is almoſt entirely Catholic.* 


Upon ſuch an event, it is not eaſy to aſcertain 
what ought to be the conduct of Great Britain, ei- 
ther in policy or juſtice. If the Proteſtants 
ſhould decline to conſolidate the empire by 
means which would preſerve the exiſting church 
eſtabliſhment, and reſtore all political franchiſes 
to the Catholics, would ſhe not ſtand excuſed in 
taking part with the latter? To do otherwiſe 
would be to throw that party, which is becoming 
ſtrongeſt, into the arms of France, where it has 
already attempted to take refuge. 


* I would not be underſtood to mean that the Catholis were 
of themſelves the inſtigators of the late rebellion. It was a ſet 
of flagitious men, who made common cauſe with the crimes of 
France, and faſtened upon the diſtempers of the country to its 
own undoing—But this very circumſtance makes the argument 
infinitely ſtronger. 

3 


TT. 


If ſhe ſhould interfere on behalf of the Pro- 
teſtants, and prove triumphant, the ſame queſ- 
tion recurs as upon a ſuppoſition that ſhe had to 
contend with the whole kingdom. What could 
follow, but the adoption of that union, which 
may be accompliſhed now, without hazard, and 
in peace? But if the Catholics and France 
ſhould prevail, it is not merely their influence in 
the Government, or the eſtabliſhment of their 
church, that would be deſtroyed. Much of their 
private property was torn from the Catholics in 
their unſucceſsful ſtruggles. It is notorious that 
many families ſtill retain their hereditary claims, 
and eſtates would be reſtored by the ſame means 
with which they were taken away. 


Modern reformers feel none of thoſe doubts 
which Aratus of Sicyon felt between the rights of 
the legal purchaſer and thoſe of the laſt lawful poſ- 
ſeſſor. All that they conſider is, the point of in- 
tereſt, and ſometimes, perhaps, that of enemy or 
friend. Let not the Proteſtants flatter themſelves 
that this could not take place becauſe reaſon and 
juſtice are on their ſide. Property more extenſive 
than the utmoſt limits of the whole iſland, has 
been taken from its owners in France, upon 
grounds leſs plauſible than this. 


All the evils to be apprehended from the preſent 
diſcontents, under the exiſting eſtabliſhment, are 
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removed by an union. It is deſirable to the Ca- 
tholic, as it would reſtore him to his full politi— 
cal capacity. It might appeaſe the miniſters of 
his religion, who have done infinite miſchief dur- 
ing the rebellion, by converting their precarious 
chance of advantage from the downfal of the 
Iriſh church, into ſome preſent aſcertained and 
moderate proviſion. England would no longer 
continue the inſtrument of injuſtice, or irritate the 
majority of the Iriſh nation. But if theſe things 
had been unworthy of our care, the meaſure 
is indiſpenſible as a protection to the Iriſh Pro- 
teſtants. They have reduced it to a matter of 
abſolute neceſlity. It is their only guard againſt 
the inevitable conſequences of their paſt conceſ- 
ſions. It is the only means of preſerving thoſe 
reaſonable rights, of which they have incau- 
tiouſly ſapped the foundation by former grants. 
It is the ſole reſource left them. Neither law 
nor force, which is the ſanction of law, can pre- 
ſerve them long in their preſent ſituation. They 
muſt deſtroy that argument in favour of any al- 
teration in the eſtabliſhment, which ariſes from the 
majority of Iriſhmen being of a different religious 
perſuaſion. They muſt cruſh the hopes which 
ſpring up thickly from the ſame ſource. By an 
union, the majority of the empire will be Proteſt- 
ants, and they have the right and the power to 
fix the national religion. ; 
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| Although the benefits to be derived from this 


meaſure are ſo evident, and the evils to be pre- 
vented ſo manifold, yet I will not deny that it 
might give birth to ſuch enormous miſchiefs as 


would render it wiſe and manly in Ireland to re- 
fiſt its adoption. 


Let us examine thoſe objections which have 
been, or are moſt likely to be, urged againſt it, 
and ſee whether they are of ſuch a nature. 


Theſe are, 1. That it would deſtroy the very 
name of Ireland as a nation. 2. It would annihi- 
late her Government and her independence. 3. 
It would greatly encreaſe the preponderance of 
Engliſh influence : every place, worth having, 
would be conferred on Engliſhmen ; the retainers 
of miniſters, peers, or perſons otherwiſe of great 
Engliſh intereſt, 4. The number of abſentees 
would be greatly augmented., 5. Dublin, the 
capital and preſent ſeat of the Legiſlature, would 
be reduced to the ſtate of an inconſiderable vil- 
lage. 6. It would bring that country into part- 
nerſhip as to the debts, as well as the proſperity 


of England, and her taxes would be encreaſed 
to an enormous extent. 


Theſe objections are to be diſcuſſed only lo 
far as they apply to the general OI of an 
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incorporate union. Some conſequences which 
might ariſe under the heads of taxation and 
Government, would certainly impoſe heavy 
grievances upon Ireland. But fo far as it is 
poſſible to remove them, by modifications in the 
plan itſelf, I am entitled to aſſume, that they will 
be removed. Until that plan ſhall appear, it 
would be idle to combat poſſible miſchiefs, or 
to reply to any objections, but ſuch as muſt be 


applicable to the moſt fair and equitable ſcheme 
which can be deviſed. 


Upon this principle I come to conſider, firſt, 
That to take away the name of Ireland, as a king- 
dom, is to injure every feeling dear to the patriot 
breaſt; to diſſipate that train of ideas and aſſo- 
ciated images, which conſole, animate, and in- 
ſpire a country under noble ſufferings, and to 
virtuous deeds. 


If this warm prejudice does really exiſt, it is 
too laudable and ſacred to be attacked with 
ridicule. It would be in vain to exclaim with 
the Poet | | 


What's in a name? that which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet, 


Not leſs unavailing might any argument prove 
do thoſe who are really © raviſhed with the whiſt- 
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66 ling of a name,” to ſhew how much the loſs 
would be counterpoiſed in the acceſſion of ſub- 
ſtantial advantage. It is to be hoped, however, 


that they do not ſoar above a plain ſtatement of 
the fact. 


It is not as yet known, whether the united 
empire will be diſtinguiſhed by a name different 
from that of either kingdom, or whether it will 
take that of Great Britain. The former happen- 
ed at the union with Scotland, and if it ſhould 
take place now, the attendant misfortune, or 
diſgrace, if it be one, would be at leaſt common 
to both countries. Neither the courage, nor the 
national pride of England, or of Scotland, have 
ſuffered any diminution from being thus com- 
prized under one appellation. Though the 
united empire ſhould aſſume the name of Great 
Britain, it could not effect thoſe honeſt preju- 
dices which the Iriſhman muſt cheriſh, in com- 


mon with mankind, for the glory and diſtinction 
of his country. 


In all acts of empire; in all tranſactions with 
foreign ſovereignties, no other name is uſed at 
.preſent, although they bind the intereſts of Ire- 
land. All embaſſies ſent ; all negociations enter- 
ed upon ; all treaties concluded, are in the name 


. 
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of the King of Great Britain; and no mention 
is made of Ireland, but in the prefatory enume- 
ration of the royal titles. She is ſcarcely known 
to the continent during the progreſs of our me 
and the influence of our victories. 


In theſe reſpects Ireland muſt receive benefit, 
as ſhe would gain ſome right and intereſt in that 
name under which ſhe is either virtually included 
at preſent, or elſe ſhe is bound as a part of the 
empire, without being named at all. In every 
thing which concerned the individual feeling, or 
internal intereſts of the country, ſhe would ſtill 
retain, and might ſtill boaſt of her name, as 
Scotland has done. The victory of Lord Dun- 
can does not throw leſs luſtre upon his coun- 
trymen, becauſe they participate in thoſe of an 
Howe, a St. Vincent, and a Nelſon. Thus, in 
fact, it would not curtail, it would reſtore the 
Iriſhman to his full ſhare of the honours and 
triumphs of the empire. He would be no 
longer, like the Dwart in the Fable, a com- 
panion in the dangers, but not in the glory of 
his gigantic companion. 


To turn from this objection to one of more 
importance. | 
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2. That it would annihilate the Government, 
and the independence of Ireland. 


Any feafible plan of an union muſt allow ſuch 
a number of Reprenſatives in both Houſes, as 
ſhould fully expreſs the voice and ſentiments of 
her people, in proportion to their intereſt in the 
meaſures of the empire. That intereſt can only 
be aſcertained by a comparative eſtimate of her 
extent of territory, her population, and perhaps 
her wealth, with reſpeCt to thoſe of Great Britain. 


If this baſis be not offered, it would be wrong 
in Ireland to accede to the union. I would not 
facrifice a ſingle atom of the civil or political 
liberties of her people. But it is for theſe alone 
that it 1s her intereſt to ſtruggle. Let her not 
confound her inalienable rights with any vague 
idea of national independence. 


If an union ſhould be propoſed upon unequal 
terms, her objection would then be to the par- 
ticular plan, and not to the principle. 


If the projected ſyſtem be founded upon a 
fair principle of equal reciprocity, how can the 
freedom or independence of Ireland be injured? 


Whenſhe comes to debate the meaſure, the real 
point for her conſideration will not be whether 
G 
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ſhe is to have a few members, more or leſs, in 
her Legiſlature, but whether it is ſo harmo- 
niouſly conſtituted as to guard her liberties, and 
provide for her genuine intereſts. If this be ef— 
tected, the whole end and object of all Govern- 
ment is attained. Neither the Legiſlature, nor 
the independence of Ireland is loſt. The former 
is only transferred to a wider ſphere, by which 
the latter muſt be more effeCtually ſecured. 


It would be indecent to compare the Conſtitu- 
tions of the Britiſh and Iriſh Parliaments, or to 
contraſt their conduct at any particular ſeaſon. 
But this may be ſafely advanced; that the only 
ground upon which Ireland can heſitate to com- 
mit herſelf to the guardianſhip of an united Le- 
giſlature is, that, as the Members repreſenting 
Great Britain muſt exceed thoſe repreſenting 
Ireland in number, the majority would ſacri— 
fice her intereſts to thoſe of their own conſtitu— 
ents. The objection is built upon the ſuppoſition, 
that a narrow principle of rivalſhip and vulgar 
Jealouſy muſt continue to exiſt between the coun- 
tries, after an union ſhall have taken place. But 
the very foundation of this argument fails, as it 
aſſumes a principle which is wholly untrue. 


The concurrent experience of all unions, 
though formed under circumſtances much leſs 
auſpicious to unanimity than the preſent, has 
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ſhewn that this ſpirit ariſes from the indepen- 
dence of diſtinct Governments, and ſubſides with 
it. From the exiftence of that which took place 
between Rome and her Italian allies, after the 
Marſic war, down to the period of our own with 
Scotland, if the conditions of union have been 
nearly equal, the feelings of national antipathy have 
uniformly ſunk before the ſenſe of a common inte- 
reſt, They have ſubſided between the provinces of 
Leon, of Murcia, of Arragon, of Caſtile, and of 
the other independent ſtates which conſtitute the 
Kingdom of Spain. They have ſubſided in Dau- 
phiny, in Brittany, in Guienne, in Normandy, in 
Burgundy, and the more recent acquiſitions of 
French Flanders, which were attached to the 
monarchy of France. It would be ſuperfluous 


to point at the examples of our own heptarchy, 
and that of Wales. 


In all theſe inſtances of incorporate unions, 
and in many more ; whether formed by accident, 
by neceſlity, by circumvention, or by force, the 
conſequence has been the ſame. That ſocial 
principle which ſubdues the fears of man, by 
means of his very fears, thus uniting families into 
one nation; operates with not leſs forcible power 
in combining nations into one empire ; it infuſes 
into their minds ſuch congenial ſympathies as 
ariſe from a common intereſt, and turns their an- 
tipathies againſt the remainder of mankind. 
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The miſchiefs of this principle would thus 
ceaſe altogether in a period, which muſt appear 
but a moment of time, when contraſted with 
the duration of the empire. Neither could its 
influence, during the ſhort ſpace in which it 
might be ſuppoſed to exiſt among thoſe who have 
already received impreſſions from ſeeing the king- 
doms diſunited aftett the meaſures of the united 
Parliaments. The higher orders of this coun- 
try, who would compoſe that body, are above the 
prejudice. It is the duty and the intereſt of the 
Crown, and of its ſervants, to conſult the proſ- 
1 perity of the whole empire. Even ſuppoſing 
them to forget every conſideration which ought 
to weigh with upright ſtateſmen, they would not 
venture to attempt any act of partial injuſtice, 
leſt they ſhould irritate Ireland, while, from the 
recency of the union, her jealouſy of Britiſh pre- 
ponderance in their common Legiſlature would 
be more eager upon the watch. They would not 
dare to propoſe, or to carry any meaſure which 
ſhould materially affect her intereſts, in oppoſi- 
tion to the opinion of her Repreſentatives. 


The intereſts of Ireland would be guarded 
againſt the poſſible encroachment of an unjuſt 
majority, even more effectually by the ſituation 
of the countries. It is morally impoſſible that re- 
gulations which extend to both, ſhould not pro- 
duce on both the like reſults. Their intereſts, their 
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habits, their purſuits, are ſo ſimilar, that no meaſure 
could injure the people of Ireland without affect- 


ing thoſe of Great Britain in a much greater 
degree. 


If a fair ſcheme of union may contain every 
proviſion for the freedom, the proſperity, and equal 
government of Ireland, to a more liberal extent 
than ſhe can enjoy them under the preſent ſyſtem, 
where is the real ſenſe and meaning of this ob- 
jection? Are her people tickled with the empty 
conſequence annexed to the ſituation of living in 
a ſeparate kingdom, and under a diſtinct Govern- 
ment? If they really conceive this vain notion to be 
of more importance to their happineſs than the ſolid 
ſubſtance of greatneſs, they ought in juſtice to 
aſſume the burthens along with the dignity of a ſo- 
vereign power. Thoſe merchants and bankers who 
reſolve for the Legiſlative independence of Ireland, 
ſhould have ſupplied her Government with the ſums 
which her neceſſary wants compelled her to borrow 
in the laſt year, and ſhould advance thoſe which they 
will likewiſe compel her to borrow in the enſuing ſeſ- 
ſion. A people, thus proud of the independence ot 
their Government, ſhould not condeſcend to have 
ſupplies furniſhed from the opulence of Britiſh mer- 
chants, and their payment ſecured by the faith 
of a Britiſh Parliament. Thoſe lawyers and alder- 
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favor of this independence, ſhould be able to 
protect their Government from annihilation by the 
attacks of its rebellious ſubjects. A people, ſo 
proud of the independence of their Government, 
ſhould not be indebted for its exiſtence to 40,000 
Britiſh troops, armed and paid by Great Britain. 


Do I mention theſe things to inſult and dif- 


credit Ireland? Far—very far from it. The 


conduct of thoſe moſt reſpectable bodies of 
merchants and lawyers, in the late unhappy 
conteſt, has exceeded any panegyric. It feeble 
praiſe could add to that pleaſure which ariſes 
from the gratitude of their country, and from the 
noble conſciouſneſs that their exertions have con- 
tributed to its deliverance, mine ſhould be laviſhly 
beſtowed. I would pay 1t to their loyalty; to 
their fortitude ; to their valour ; to their alacrity ; 
to their unſhaken conſtancy ; to their indefati- 
gable endurance of fatigues, little congenial to 
the ſoft habits of their former life, 


Neither is this reference to the inferioity of Ire- 
land made from any little wiſh to exult in the 
contraſted ſuperiority of Great Britain. It is in- 
troduced to ſhew the Proteſtants their inability 
to maintain that ſituation to which they aſpire at 
the very moment when they claim it. They 
with for a diſtinct Government, without either 
wealth, or ſtrength, or credit, to ſupport one. 
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To retain their ſtate, ſo crutched up by England 
as it has been, is to preſerve a diſgraceful monu- 
ment of the country's weakneſs, not a rational 
foundation for its pride. If a love of their coun- 
try, if unexampled gallantry of conduct, could 
keep the kingdom at peace with itſelf, the 
exertions of the nobility, of the gentry, and 
of the yeomanry of Ireland muſt have ſuccceded— 


Si Pergama dextri 
Defendi poſſent etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. 


But the greater theſe exertions have been, the 
more ſtrongly do they prove the vanity of this 
objection, ſince they muſt have failed without 
the aſſiſtance of Great Britain. 


Is it reaſonable to expect that this country is 
to defray the whole expence, and ſuſtain the 
whole burthen of empire ; to communicate the ad- 
vantages of her trade; to lend her whole force and 
means to quell the diſturbances in Ireland ; and 
thus to nurſe a Government until 1t may prove fo 
ſtrong, that it ſhall fancy itſelf too great for the 
connection? Both countries ought to tremble at 
a principle of Legiſlative independence, which is 
too ſtubborn to yield a point to time; to circum- 
ſtance; to calamity ; or to the conjoined intereſts 
of the empire. It may be turned to the very worſt 
of purpoſes. It differs little in its eſſence from a 
with for a total ſeparation. 
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The third objection is directed againſt the 
exerciſe of Engliſh influence, and the conſe- 
quent diſpoſition of employments in Ireland. It 
is founded upon the ſame opinion, that national 
predilection muſt continue after the union, which 
has been recently refuted. 


The argument is not a very popular one which 
connects the patronage of the Crown with the con- 
tinuance of Parliament. I ſhall not, however, he- 
ſitate to admit, that every man has a right to 
aſpire to the ſervice of his country, and to hope an 
honourable remuneration for his labours. But if 
the objection were to ſubſiſt, it could only apply 
to the higher orders of life. It could not touch 
the great maſs of the people, who proceed to 
eminence and wealth by commercial purſuits, or 
with the flow and patient ſtep of frugality.— 
So far is the objection from being founded, ex- 
cept poſſibly as to ſome of the preſent race, who 
have ſtruck their roots too deep in Ireland to bear 
tranſplanting, that the proſpects which open by 
throwing the two kingdoms into one, ought, in 
commonreaſon, to operate with the ambitious as in- 
citements to an union; not as diſſuaſives againſt it. 


It would diſplay a new and more extenſive, 
and therefore a more noble field for the march 
of Iriſh talents in the Cabinet, the Senate, and 
every other department of life. Approaching 
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nearer to the common centre of action, they 
would be more likely to feel its centripetal 
influence. Can ſuch an objection be made, with 
the example of Scotland before our eyes? So 
much was a contrary ſentiment thought to pre- 
vail, during the firſt years of the preſent King's 
reign, that many Engliſhmen conceived they had 
reaſon to complain of the predilection manifeſted 
in favor of North Britons. "There is no department 
in the State ; no ſeat of literature ; no ſervice; or 
profeſſion in England, which Scotſmen have not 
filled with honor to themſelves, and advantage 
to the country. In natural talents Iriſhmen 
are, at leaſt, their equals. They will enſure 
the ſame ſucceſs, by knowledge, by prudence, 
and by good conduct equal to their's. 


This objection is ſomewhat at variance with 


the principle of the fourth, that it would encreaſe 
the number of abſentees. 


That this will be true to a certain extent, it 
would not be very eaſy to deny. But there is a 
great difference between perſons paſſing from 
one part of the ſame kingdom to another, and 
ſpending their time and their fortunes in one 
that is entirely diſtinct. The diſtinction is of 
the ſame kind as when the taxes raifed in a coutt- 
try are laid out within it, or are ſent to make pur- 
chaſes in ſome other nation. The kingdom is 
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benefited by the expenditure, and every in- 
habitant has his portion in the general proſpe- 
rity. 


In the neceſſary plenum of a populous coun- 
try, the removal of ſome individuals into one par- 
ticular ſpot, will generally protrude others into 
their former ſpace. If one current ruſhes to 
the warm atmoſphere of the metropolis, another, 
ſurcharged with heat, ſets not leſs violently the 
other way. Diſcontent, diſguſt, ſatiety, or the 
love of eaſe, draw thoſe who are more matured in 
life from the fields of ambition and pleaſure ; as 
the young and vigorous crowd forward to fill 
them, in the fond gaieties of hope, and the delu- 
ſive fancies of inexperience. 


Even if an accurate proportion ſhould not be 
preſerved, till, while the inhabitants of the ſame 
empire continue within it, their influence is felt 
through every link of the ſocial chain. In what- 
ever part of the lake the ſtone is caſt, it dimples 
the ſmooth ſurface to its remote extremity. 


Thoſe who reſort to the capital for pleaſure, 
will, at leaſt, contribute to defray the expences 
and burthens of the Government, maintained 
by the joint revenue of both nations. Thoſe 
who reſort thither to improve their fortune in 
trade, will be enabled, by encreaſe of capital, 


and enlarged mercantile connections, to ſet a 
3 ; 
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greater quantity of labour in motion among their 
countrymen, than if they had remained at home. 


The poor will be leſs likely to emigrate, when, 
from the encreaſing wealth and induſtry of the 
country, their wages grow higher, and their con- 
dition becomes better. 2 


Members of the Legiſlature will be obliged to 
reſide, for part of the year, in Ireland, to keep up 
their connection and intereſt with their conſti- 
tuents. The influence of ſuch an example may 
grow up into a faſhion, and invite abſentees of 
large eſtates to a ſimilar practice, who have hi- 
therto never thought of that country, except to 
draw their rents *. 


Even without theſe reaſons, there is a tender 
recollection of our native ſoil, which we cannot 
eaſily ſhake off. The aged mind wiſhes to retreat 
back to that ſpot where it firſt taſted the pleaſure 
of exiſtence; to put off its exhauſted frame near 
the place where it took it up. Moſt men, who 
accumulate wealth, are found to purchaſe eſtates 
in the country where they were born; and take 


* This laſt is more probable, that may at firſt ſight appear, 
In no great empire, either ancient or modern, have the gentry 
been accuſtomed to ſpend a great part of the year upon their 
eſtates, except in England. The reaſon is, that, from the united 
influence of its parts, every corner of the country is found to be 
of importance, As the conſequence of Ireland comes to be felt 
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an honeſt pride in rendering it a witneſs to their 
proſperity. 


It is not probable, therefore, that any incon- 
venience would be felt from the encreaſed num» 
ber of abſentees. It may be doubtful whether 
their number would encreaſle. 


There ſeems to be even leſs foundation for the 


Fifth objection, which predicts the ruin of the ca- 
pital. 


There is little likelihood that Dublin would 
ſuffer much, though the Legiſlature were to be 
withdrawn. It is not thought that the vice-regal 
court would follow; and even if it were, many 
officers of ſtate, and all courts of juſtice, would 
ſtill remain, together with their reſpective re- 
tinues. Perſons accuſtomed to the gaieties and 
ſocieties of a large town, would not be eaſily in- 
duced to forego them. The diſtance of London, a 
paſſage acroſs the fea, the coſt of the journey, 
and the prodigal faſhions of that metropolis, 
would prevent many from reſorting to a city, 


as an integral part of the empire, the ſame cauſes will lead to the 
ſame effects there, which already exiſt in Great Britain. 


Another conſequence will follow, As the intereſts of the two 
countries become interwoven, the number of individuals from 
Great Britain, who will occaſionally reſort to Ireland on buſineſs, 


or to indulge the curioſity of travellers, will exceed the number 
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which forms the reſidence of the great and 
faſhionable but for a few months in the year. 
People advanced in life, who are indebted to ſo- 
ciety for the comforts which they enjoy, would 
not abandon Dublin. The chain of intereſt, or 
affection, which ſuſpends to them a long train of 
relations and dependents, is ſtronger and more 
extended than we uſually conceive. 


Neither would the city ſuffer, though the en- 
tire order of nobleſſe were baniſhed from her 
walls. She has long vainly endeavoured to re- 
tain the benefits of a capital, arid to render her- 
ſelf a place of commerce and manufactures. 
Theſe things never have been united, except in 
London, which has been favoured by many local 
advantages and peculiar circumſtances *. 


Luxurious manners, and expenſive modes of 
life, are pernicious to induſtry, They inſenſibly 
deſtroy the ſcrupulous morals and frugal habits, 
which ought to prevail in the mercantile and 
manufacturing claſſes, Till within theſe few 
years, the noble and the mercantile orders in 
London kept to different ends of that metropolis. 
Their hours, their domeſtic habits, their phraſe- 


I am aware of the inſtance of Liſbon, but thoſe who exa- 
mine the ſituation of that capital, will find it a ſtrong proof of 
the aſſertion, 
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ology, their amuſements, were as diſtinct as their 
avocations. Even now few merchants venture to 
the weſt and faſhionable end of the town, before 
they have amaſled a fortune, and can entruſt their 
buſineſs to a partner. 


But in Dublin, where the great diſeaſe of Ire- 
land gentlemanity * rages with overwhelming vio- 
lence, it is wholly impoſſible to preſerve this 
diſtinction of orders, or to prevent the corrupt 
conſequences of their being intermingled. The 
Iriſh merchant muſt be kept from the dangerous 
temptation of example, if he is to be made 
wealthy; and if this could be effected, Dublin 
would gain more from commercial opulence, than 
ſhe would loſe by the abſence of the immoral, 
the prodigal, and the idle. 


The only remaining objection refers to the en- 
creaſe of Taxes in Ireland, and her poſſible af- 
ſumption of ſome part of Great Britain's debt. 


* I muſt plead claſſic licence to the more ſevere reader for the 
coinage of this word, | | 


Licuit, ſemperque licebit 
Signatum præſente nota procudere nomen. 


There is no acknowledged term in the Engliſh language to 
expreſs this paſſion peculiar to the Iriſh. All ranks, however 
deficient their education or their means, aſpire to the character, 
the appearance, and the company of gentlemen, It is the great- 
eſt bar to the improvement of that country. 
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In the union with Scotland, England took 
upon herſelf the debt which ſhe then owed, and 
there is no probability that the terms of any me- 


ditated arrangement would be leſs favourable to 
Ireland. 


The only difficulty is, in what manner Great 
Britain can be enabled to take it excluſively upon 
herſelf, when the legiſlatures and finances of the 
country are conſolidated. This, as well as the 
fyſtem of future taxation, relate to a ſpecific plan, 
and not to the abſtract queſtion of union. I ſhall 
ſay ſomewhat to both, when I examine the prin- 
ciples upon which it ought to be formed. 


Such are the conſequences urged againſt the 
union, as affecting the ſeparate intereſts of Ireland. 
Some of them without a probability of exiſtence ; 
others rather benefits than miſchiefs; others again 
may produce partial inconvenience, but of a fort 
which is of little moment, when weighed againſt 
the advantages which the meaſure muſt inſure to 
that country. 


If the people of England were not influenced 
by more liberal motives than have appeared in 
the late Iriſh reſolutions, alarms more ſerious and 


probable might be excited in their minds as to its 


poſſible effect upon their internal proſperity. 
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By the meaſure England gains no ſudden ac- 
ceſſion in conſtitution, in commerce, or in do- 
meſtic concord. The only queſtion with her is, 
whether ſhe may not ſuffer loſs in ſome one, or 
in all, of theſe her preſent bleſſings. The ad- 
vantages which ſhe is to draw from 1t are com- 
mon to the whole empire; her portion will be 
greater only in ſo far as her territory is mare ex- 
tenſive, and her people more numerous. 


In the general proſperity, Ireland will partici- 
pate in a proportion not leſs than that of Great 
Britain, and ſhe adds the certainty of a rapid in- 
ternal improvement which this country cannot 
have. The ſtamina of this her internal growth 
muſt come from us, and perhaps the beauty thus 
formed from our ſide may prove ruin to our hopes 
of an immortal nature. The probable efflux of ca- 
pital, and emigration of workmen; owing to the 
cheapneſs of rude labour and abundance of provi- 
ſions in Ireland, have formerly excited apprehen- 
ſions in the manufacturing intereſts of this country. 
The ſuperior ſituation of Cork has been deſcrib- 
ed as threatening ruin to her chief maritime 
towns, By throwing open the trade of the king- 
doms to each other, England loſes the monopoly 
of her home conſumption, and prepares a compe» 
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titor for the foreign market. Thus the union 
raiſes up a rival to Great Britain with one hand, 
and beats down her defences againſt him with 
the other. 


I do not point out theſe objeCtions as having 
a weight at all equal to what has been given 
them. The author of the Wealth of Nations 
could ſee much advantage, but no danger, to in- 
duſtry, or to commerce, from an incorporate 
union. But if Ireland has her jealouſies and fears, 
England is not devoid of ſome that are founded 
upon more plauſible appearances. If one coun- 
try has the magnanimity to overlook them for the 
common good, it is not leſs becoming in the 
other to put her's away likewiſe. It is the ſureſt 
pledge and beſt ſacrifice to the ſtriking of an eter- 
nal league between them. 


England ought not to entertain any apprehen- 
ſions on the ſide of commerce, nor Ireland on that 
of conſtitution. The united labour of the united 
kingdoms will find ſufficient employment in ſup- 
plying their own market, and thoſe of the entire 
world. It is of the eſſential nature of induſtry to 


create larger demands by the very meaſures which 
H 
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it takes to ſatisfy our wants. Every moral gratiti- 
cation creates nicer diſtinctions of taſte, and gives 
birth to innumerable defires. To limit the pro- 
greſs of the manufacturing arts, we muſt not 
only place bounds to the ingenuity, but to the 
reſtleſs appetites of man. Is there not a ſufh- 
ciency of profit to ſatisfy our manufacturers in 
the markets of the North, in thoſe of Germany, 
of Portugal, and of Spain? Can they hope, with 
their utmoſt exertions, to ſupply the demands of 
that which is newly opened to them in Aſia and 


the Levant; of that which muſt ultimately call 
for a greater extent of ſupply from Italy and 
France ? 


Any frivolous jealouſy of this fort could not 
ſtand the teſt of a ſingle year's experience. 


The encreaſe of trade in any one part of the 
fame empire, tends to make it flouriſh, and not to 
depreſs it in the reſt. The wealth of other towns 
in England has not diminiſhed, becauſe that of 
London and Liverpool 1s encreaſed. Commerce 
reſembles the polar ſtone, which conducts it 
along the tractleſs path of the ocean. It commu- 
nicates its magnetic powers as it touches, without 


ſu 
ſt 
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ſuffering intrinſic diminution in its virtues or its 
ſtrength, 


The danger to Great Britian is not, leſt the 
two countries ſhould impede each other by rival 
exertions. The more impending danger is, leſt, 
from the encouragements given to manufactures, 
the numerical proportion and due balance between 
the various orders of induſtry, neceſſary to the 
conſervation of the ſtate ſhould be deſtroyed ; 
leſt her wealth prove too immenſe, and come too 


much through one channel, even for an empire ſo 
extenſive as her's to digeſt *. 


I do not think that this deſcription of the little 
danger which Great Britain has to apprehend from 


* The ſuperior extent of our territory conſtitutes the great 
diſtinction between this country and thoſe of Phœnicia, Carth- 
age, and Holland. It is this alone which can preſerve us from 
the evil which I have mentioned in the text, and which prov - 
ed the ſource of their deſtruction. A nation of merchants 
and mechanics would not be able long to defend and pre- 
ſerve itſelf. It is neceſſary that a claſs of nobility ſhould exiſt to 
animate the people with their ſpirit. It is more neceſſary that a 
hardy race of peaſantry ſhould be reared to cultivate the earth, 
and to riſe in defence of their country. When a ſtate is tempted 
from ſuperior commercial advantages to rely upon other countries 
tor articles of the firſt neceſſity, or for the means of defence, it is 
then undone, The ſword of the victor merely reaps that har- , 
veſt which the country has ſowed and ripened for him to gather. 
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an union is at all over-wrought. But if it ſhould, 
{till this country, as the head of the empire, can af- 
ford, and may well pay for, the conſolidation of her 
ſtrength, by a caſual and partial diminution of 
her trade for a little ſeaſon, 


The phyſical and moral force of Ireland will then 
become the ſtrength of Great Britain. She will be 
enabled to undertake her proportion ofthe expences 
of empire, without burthen to herſelf, and in eaſe 
of this kingdom. Her character, in time of war, 
will not continue doubtful. It will be unneceſ- 
ſary to watch her as a ſuſpicious friend, as was 
done in the diſpute with America; or to guard 
againſt the conſequences of her enmity, which 
have been felt in the preſent conteſt with France. 
No force will be required to keep the diſcon- 
tented in check; and the united powers of the 
empire may be applied to maintain its dignity, 
and add new glories to its arms, 


When ſuch advantages accrue from the mea- 
ſure to both countries, are we' not bound to lay 
an immediate hold upon the bleſſing, which is 
placed within our reach? The preſent ſtate of 
Ireland has been aſſigned as a reaſon for poſtpon- 
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ing the conſideration of it. But fo far is that ſitu- 
ation from operating as a difluaſive, that it impe- 
riouſly commands the Cabinet to attempt its 
ſpeedy accompliſhment. When the unhappy 
kingdom is actually labouring under the moſt 
dreadful malady, ſhall his Majeſty's Miniſters neg- 
let to apply that remedy, from whence is to 
ariſe the only hope of its cure ? 


I admit that all queſtions of reform, are queſ- 
tions of expediency and circumſtance ; that in- 
novation 1s not to be attempted, unleſs called for 
by ſtrong neceſſity. | admit more; that the mea- 
ſure which might be wiſe in one ſeaſon, would be 
highly pernicious at another. It would be wrong 
to undertake to innovate when the enthuſiaſm of 
the public is too violently worked up to a love of 
change, and the eagerneſs of the country would 
puſh the honeſt reformer beyond thoſe ſober 
bounds to which he ought to confine the execu- 


tion of his plans. 


As it is the ſtateſman's duty thus to reſiſt the 

influence of temporary deluſion, it is not leſs his 

duty to forbear preſſing forward a beneficial mea- 

fure againſt the manifeſt, decided, and fturdy aver- 
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ſion of the country. It is as impoſſible to rule 
mankind at all times, by an appeal to their rea- 
ſon, as it ought to be impracticable to do it 
by the application of brutal force. He who go- 
verns a free people, muſt know how to ſway their 
inclinations, and take advantage of their ſoft and 
more acceſſible moments; when he ſhould pull 
againſt their fretful precipitance, and when he 
may boldly fling the reins upon their neck, and 
urge their career with his animating voice. 


At preſent, neither extreme love nor extreme 
hatred is kindled in the popular mind of either 
kingdom againſt the meaſure. The people of 
England ſeem to expect it with calmneſs, in the 
full conviction of its neceſſity. A great majority 
of the people of Ireland view it in the ſame light, 
and wait for its approach in the ſame temper. 


It may be debated now, without a diſpoſition 
to carry it by force on one fide, or to reject it 
from prejudice on the other. To wait for the 
period when it is to meet with general applauſe, 
is to expect thoſe Greek calends which never will 
diſtinguiſh a day in the regiſter of time. It is not 
probable that the diſſatisfaction manifeſted againſt 
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it in Dublin would ever prove leſs than it ap- 
pears at preſent; it may be contagiouſly pro- 


pagated by delay through parts of the king- 
dom which continue ſound at this moment. 


An arrangement between the two countries 
muſt take place at ſome period; and, judging 
from the ferment excited by the Iriſh Propoſi- 
tions, at what ſeaſon is it likely to be agitated 
with ſo much coolneſs as in the preſent ? 


If national calamities are the teachers of wiſ- 
dom to nations, can Ireland be more deeply read 
in the dreadful leſſon of experience, than ſhe now 
is by thoſe terrible examples which ſhe has recent- 
ly witneſſed? If the ſcenes of horror through 
which ſhe has paſt, do not operate as a ſolemn 
warning to accompliſh her falvation, at what 
hour is ſhe to expect thoſe © compunctious viſit- 
ings of nature” which can produce it? 


Can the loyal Proteſtant, who, for ſome time 
paſt, has held liberty and life, and the more 
dear poſſeſſion of family, by the tenure of his 
ſword, feel convinced that a change can be ever 


neceſſary, unleſs his obſtinacy 1s ſoftened by what f 
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he has ſo recently felt? Can the diſſaffected 
and diſcomfited Catholic ever ſee an union 
in a more favourable light, than when the offer 
brings an amneſty for his crimes, and a remedy 
for his misfortunes? Can the numbers of that 


. ſeq who have remained attached to their Con- 


ſtitution and their King, expect farther proofs to 
convince them that it is the only means by which 
they can hope the full reſtitution of their rights? 


If that period ever can come, when faction 
and ſelf-intereſt muſt give way fo public neceſ- 
ſity, has it not come upon Ireland now? If 
reaſon can ever inſinuate its way into the minds 
of ſeCtaries, agitated by furious paſſons, and pre- 
judices doubly charged for miſchief, with reli- 
gious and political differences ; can it ſeize a hap- 
pier moment for entrance, than when their rage is 
ſpent, and their ſtrength exhauſted, by a long and 
deſperate conflict ; when the victor and the van- 
quiſhed muſt perceive, that the reſult of their diſ- 
ſenſions has been the ruin of their country? 


Thoſe who plead for an union's being deferred 
upon this ground, ſpeak as if it were brought 
forward during the confuſion and hurry of a 

| nes 
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ſiege, or of a battle, and not in a pauſe from 
rebellion, when it is the ſtateſman's duty to uſe 
all precautionary means to prevents its breaking 
forth again. There is nothing in the preſent 
ſituation of the country to prevent the free opera- 
tion of the mental faculties, and the free decla- 
ration of the general opinion. Thoſe who have 
been convened to condemn an union, have not 
found it otherwiſe. At leaſt, they ought not to 
have proceeded to an unqualified reprobation of 
the meaſure, if any temporary cauſe had ren- 
dered their faculties unable to comprehend it. 


If ſuch a ſcheme is to be amended or re- 
jetted by reaſon and by argument, the arms of 
conviction may be employed not leſs effectually 
againſt it now, than at a ſeaſon of the moſt pro- 
found tranquillity. If, indeed, it is to be reſiſted 
by other arms; if it is to be combatted by open 
force; or to be attacked by intrigue ; by cabal; 
by pride; by prejudice ; paſſions and feelings ever 
moſt ready to ſwell and burſt forth when ſociety 
is pampered with proſperity ; the preſent moment 
is unpropitious to the employment of ſuch means. 
But ought Miniſters to forego, upon that ac- 
count, the introduction of a meaſure indiſpen- 
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ſible to the good of both kingdoms? Are they 
to give thoſe, who oppoſe themſelves to truth and 


their country, an opportunity to call in ſuch an. 
hoſt of powerful allies to their aſſiſtance? 


Demanded as an union is, by the internal 
ſituation of the countries, and favourable as 
the preſent criſis ſeems, on that very account, 
for carrying it into immediate execution, our 
polition, as to other nations, is not leſs propitious 
to its accompliſhment. 


It was at a period, ſimilar, in many reſpeQts, to 
the preſent, in which ſome of the greateſt ſtateſ- 
men ever known to England brought forward 
the meaſure of an union with Scotland. 


Thoſe who compare the circumſtances and 
ſrtuations of the countries, will find that the 
neceſſity for its adoption was leſs preſſing, and 
the means of effecting it leſs encouraging, at that 
time, than they are now. The danger of an 
impending rupture between the kingdoms was 
then dreaded; at preſent, it has been actually 
felt. The temporary unpopularity of the mea- 
ſure was infinitely greater in Scotland than it is 
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now in Ireland. The opinion of England was 
not ſo fully made up in its favour, nor its con- 
fidence fo great in that Adminiſtration, as in the 
preſent. Yet the Whig Miniſtry of that period, 
undiſmayed by the ill ſucceſs of a former at- 
tempt, took the hour of victory to lay it before 
the country. Theſe great men felt that it was 
their duty to draw out of the ſeaſon of greatneſs 
the means of its encreaſe. That the ſpirits and 
good humour of the country, when elevated by 
ſucceſs, gave the people new confidence in their 
Miniſters, and the Miniſters courage to under- 
take a meaſure ſo bold and deciſive. That 
victory which awed the diſcontented and fac- 
tious at home, operated not leſs to prevent the 
machinations of the enemy abroad. 


Similar fortune ſecms to court us to a ſimilar 
attempt. France is driven back from her at- 
tacks upon Ireland. Nothing but an union, 
which renders her cauſe deſperate in that coun- 
try, will induce her to abandon the deſign al- 
together, In marſhalling our national achieve- 
ments, the victory of the Nile may rank even 
before thoſe of Ramillies or Blenheim : ſupe— 
rior in glory to this country, as it is excluſively 
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our own; ſuperior in its beneficial conſequences 
to ourſelves and Europe, as it affords to mankind 
a chance (a certainty if they will profit by it) of 
deliverance from the moſt ambitious and fero- 
cious tyrant that has ever threatened human 
happineſs. 


The glorious uſe that we have made of our 
power, ſhould inſpire us to augment it, by con- 
ſolidating the empire. No period can be more 
fit to court Ireland to our arms than when the 
ſhouts of our victorious ſailors have raiſed and 
reanimated deſponding, trembling, Europe ; when 
this country, great from the valour and diſcipline 
of her fleets, but much greater from her own 
wiſdom and invincible conſtancy, has ſhewn her- 
ſelf equal to the protection of Ireland, and the 
ſuccour of the world. 


At whatever period the union 1s agitated, the 
precedent of that which took place with Scot- 
land will doubtleſs be followed to a conſiderable 
extent, Should the principle of union be ap- 
proved by both Parliaments, his Majeſty will 
be empowered by ſtatute to ſelect Commiſ- 
ſioners out of each kingdom, to agree upon 
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the outline, and fill up the articles, previous 
to their being ſubmitted to the wiſdom of the 
reſpective Legiſlatures. 


Until that has taken place it would be mere 
preſumption to point out a plan for drawing up 
this great national ſettlement. No individual 
could hope that his ſcheme would be ſufficiently 
perfect to deſerve adoption. He may point out 
defects, and ſuggeſt partial improvements; but 
the outline ſhould be the work of collective 
wiſdom, well verſed in the perfections and de- 


fects of the preſent ſyſtem, and not leſs acquaint- 
ed with the temper and private opinions of the 
people. 


It may not, however, be wholly uſeleſs to 
remark ſome of the difficulties which are to 
be encountered in the arrangement, and upon 
what principles they may be overcome. | 


The chief points of arrangement are, 1. Such 
as reſpeC the formation of the united Legiſlature. 
2. The Debt of both kingdoms; and, 3. The 
impoſition of Taxes. 
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The real danger to Great Britain upon the 
firſt head is, leſt the admirable poiſe of her 
Conſtitution ſhould be diſturbed by this ſudden 
and large encreaſe of her Legiſlators; leſt the 
Houſes of Parliament, who have been long ac- 
cuſtomed to unite a wiſe and temperate con- 
fidence in the Executive Power, with a jealous 
guard over the liberties of the people, ſhould 


be changed in their frame and temper by the 
admiſſion of freſh Members, of new intereſts, 


and perhaps new ſources of influence. 


Ireland is entitled, on the other hand, to a 
voice in the united Parliaments, proportioned 
to her rank and intereſt in the empire. In form- 
ing a ſyſtem of repreſentation for the Commons 
of that country, obſtacles. will ariſe from the 
intereſts of borough proprietors, and from the 
deſire of feveral well-meaning men to introduce 
a more popular mode of electing her Repre- 
ſentatives. 


It is moſt wiſe and ſafe not to depart from the 
eſtabliſhed uſage of the Conſtitution, more than 
the nature of the arrangement abſolutely requires. 
The method followed in the legiſlative unions with 
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Wales and Scotland, has been, that their coun- 
ties ſhould each return a ſingle repreſentative, 
where, in this part of the Iſland, they return two. 
It ſhould ſeem that this precedent may not only 
be ſafely followed in the counties, but may be 
extended to the moſt populous towns. 


As it may be neceſſary to make up the full 
complement of members for Ireland, from her 
boroughs, the ſame rule might be adopted there 
likewiſe. But if every place, having the privilege 
of electing members at preſent, ſhould retain a 
right to chooſe one, the number of Commoners 
returned for Ireland, would, in all probability, ex- 


ceed that proportion which ſhe will be entitled 
to have. 


One of two methods may be ſuggeſted to ob- 
viate this difficulty. Either a certain number of 
contiguous boroughs may unite in chooſing a fin- 
gle member, as takes, place in Scotland at pre- 
ſent; or the franchiſe may be entirely taken 
from ſome which are moſt vicious in their conſti- 
tution *. If this laſt method ſhould be thought 


* A third method might he adopted, viz. that diſtinct bo- 
roughs ſhould enjoy the ſole power of return in alternate parlia- 
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the beſt, the intereſt of the ſeveral proprietors 
may be recompenſed at the charge of the nation 
in the manner propoſed in Mr. Pitt's plan for a 
reform in Parliament. 


The electing Peers to the upper Houſe may 
be ſettled with leſs difficulty, as the precedent 
already eſtabliſhed in Scotland is more ſimple, 


and of more eaſy application to that part of the 
the Parliament. 


Some difficulties may ariſe reſpecting the 
rights of Engliſh gentlemen, who are decorated 
with Iriſh titles. They may think it hard to be 
prevented from fitting in the Houſe of Commons 
of the empire, and Ireland may think it not leſs 
hard that perſons, who have no property in the 
country, ſhould interfere with her repreſenta- 
tion. 


To many noblemen of this deſcription, an 
union will operate as a benefit, ſo far as it may 
expedite their elevation to that Houſe, where 


laments ; and this form takes place, if I miſtake not, in the caſe 
of the counties Caitheneſs and Bute, of Cromarty, and Clack- 
manan. But this mode is extremely objectionable, on many ac- 
counts. 
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they are entitled, from birth and fortune, ulti- 
mately to expect a ſeat. Thoſe who cannot aſ- 
pire to be ſo raiſed, will receive an ample compen- 
ſation, in being admitted to the full privileges of 
a Peer of the realm, with the fingle exception of 
a vote in Parliament, 


As all grounds of jealouſy and national diſpute 
will be removed, it would be unreaſonable in 
Ireland to ſuppoſe that the privilege of voting for 
her repreſentatives in the Upper Houſe would not 
be diſcreetly and conſcientiouſly exerciſed by 
thoſe who poſleſs it. Yet ſhould ſhe retain any 
ſuſpicion, it might be ſatisfied by rendering a cer- 
tain landed qualification, in Ireland, neceſſary 
both for thoſe who vote in the election, and for 
thoſe who are returned under it. As this provi— 
ſion, however, might ſerve to keep alive that diſ- 
tinction between the countries; which it is the 
firſt object of the incorporation to deſtroy, it ought 
only to ſubſiſt for a limited period, which ſhould 


be fixed and aſcertained in the articles of union. 


The debt of that kingdom which is the leaſt, 
may be eaſily conſolidated with a portion of that 
which is the greater : calculated in a proportionate 
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ratio to the number of Repreſentatives which 
each returns to the Legiſlature. But as the 
exceſs of debt will flill remain conſiderable 
on the fide of Great Britain, ſhe has two 
ways of providing for it, without injury to Ire- 
land. By the firſt, it may be impoſed upon the 
two countries indifferently; this kingdom, paying 
an equivalent in money to Ireland, proportioned 
to the burthen which would thus fall upon her to 
ſuſtain ; the equivalent to be laid out excluſively 
for her advantage and improvement. By the 
ſecond, ſhe may take it entirely upon herſelf, and 
raiſe the means upon her own people to defray 
the intereſt, and diſcharge the principal. 


The firſt mode was adopted in the union with 
Scotland, that country not having any debt at the 
time, and that of England being pretty nearly equal 
in amount to what is owing at preſent by Ireland. 
The reaſon aſſigned for chooſing it was, that 
there might be an equality of excifes, cuſtoms, 
and taxes, throughout all parts of the united king- 
doms, It might alſo have had its weight, that a 
ſum of money was neceſſary to make good the loſſes 
of individuals, incurred by reducing the coin of 
the two countries to the ſame ſtandard, and to 
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purchaſe the intereſts of the Scotch African and 
Indian company. 


The uſe of this mode is liable to great objec- 
tions, when the preſent ſituation of Great Britain 
and Ireland is conſidered. This country could 
not raiſe, without great inconvenience, a ſuffici- 
ency of money to remunerate Ireland. If it were 
raiſed, the application muſt be ſo gradual, and of 
ſuch flow operation, that her people would feel 
more ſenſibly the burthen of encreaſed taxes, 
than the benefits of national improvement. 


But the fituation of the kingdoms renders it un- 
neceſſary to recur to a plan, in the way of which 
our encreaſed debt has thrown difficulties almoſt 
inſurmountable. There is no India Company 
in Ireland, whoſe capital muſt be made good, and 
the coin of both realms is of the ſame ſtandard *. 
England and Scotland were connected to a con- 
liderable extent by land, that was every way 
ealy of acceſs, and alſo by a narrow arm of 


* There is a difference in the nominal value of money; but it 


it ſhould be thought neceſſary to reduce them in both countries 5 


to the ſame, it might be done at little expence. An alteration 
in the copper money of Ireland is all that would be neceſſary. 
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the fea, which might be paſſed, in a little 
time, wthout riſque or danger. In ſuch a 
ſituation, the eſtabliſhment of the ſame exciſes, 
taxes, and cuſtoms, was indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
a fair conſolidation of the kingdoms. Otherwiſe 
Scotland, which muſt have been leſs burthened with 
taxes, would have carried on a ſmuggling trade 
with England, in all thoſe articles upon which ſhe 
was fayoured by inequality of impoſition. Such an 
arrangement would have been equally deſtructive 
to the intereſts of the fair trader, and to the re- 
venues of the ſtates. The inconvenience could not 
have been prevented in any degree, without a 
ſyſtem of tax-laws, too grievous for a free people 
to endure. The expence of collecting the revenue 
muſt have encreaſed to an enormous amount, and 
even ſuch precautions could afford no complete 
remedy to the grievance. 


But, ſeparated as Great Britain and Ireland 
are by ſea, an inequality of tax may exiſt, with- 
out burthen to the people, or inconvenience to 
the ſtate. The ſame officers that are neceſſary to 
watch the foreign merchant, and to guard againſt 
the attempts of the ſmnuggler, will be ſufficient 
to protect each country from ſuch miſchiefs as 
this arrangement might otherwiſe produce. 
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Another great inſtrument for accommodating 
the debts of the two kingdoms, may be found in 
a proper modification of the fund eſtabliſhed for 
reducing the national debt, and of the produce 
ariling from the redemption of the land tax, which 
is made applicable to the fame purpoſc. 


So far as Great Britain takes her debt exclu- 
hively to herſelf, ſhe muſt levy the taxes, to diſ- 
charge it, upon her own inhabitants. As the inte- 
reſts of the two countries would be the ſame, from 
the moment of union, their contribution to all other 
expences of the empire ſhould be in the fair ra- 


tio of their reſpective abilities. The faith of both 


iſlands would be pledged in ſecurity of all future 
debts, and the proviſion for payment of intereſt 
and principal ſhould be levied from the revenues 
of both. In a few inſtances it might be equit- 


able to pay regard to the comparative poverty of 
Ireland, and to make ſome difference in the quan- 


tum of tax impoſed upon the ſame commodity, 

with reference to her and to her more wealthy 

neighbour. In articles of neceſſity, and in thoſe 

articles of luxury, which, to ſome clafſes of ſo— 

ciety, are become articles of neceſſity, a tax 

which could be eaſily borne by Great Britain, 
. 
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would amount to a prohibition of their uſe in Ire- 
land. The comforts of life, in diſtinct civilized 
nations, depend more upon. the habits of that 
claſs of ſociety to which the individual belongs, 
and its relative importance among thoſe ſeveral 
orders into which the whole nation is divided, 
than upon the poſſeſſion of poſitive wealth *. 


From the application of this principle, it will be 
evident, that a tax, in appearance equal, may be 
highly unequal in its effects. Oppreſſive to the in- 
dividual, as tending to deprive him of the means 
to ſatisfy his neceſſary wants; impolitic in the 
Government, as tending to diſcourage that con- 
ſumption from whence the revenue is to be raiſed. 
Thus to inſtance the article of wine, of which the 
uſe is far more generalin Ireland than in this king- 
dom. A man who poſſeſſes an income of 400]. a 
year would, if conſidered with reference to Ireland 
alone, be entitled to rank with, and enjoy all the 
comforts, which a man in the receipt of 6001, a year 


lt is upon this ground, that Ireland is a diſtinct nation, and 
would be brought ſuddenly into a new ſituation, to which her 
inhabitants could not be reconciled at once, and againſt the in 
conveniencies of which they could not be reaſonably expected to 
have made proviſion, that I think a difference in ſome few articles 
of taxation, and that for a ſhort period, ought to be made, 
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could have, if he reſided in England. He ſees 
fewer people of wealth and fortune ſuperior to 


his own than the Engliſhman, and full as many 


gradations from competence to poverty below 
him. His money is, indeed, leſs in quantity, but ſo 
far as it is a mere medium of exchange, it is of 
equal value; for it will procure him an equal 
portion of the comforts and conveniencies of 
life. An equal tax upon wine would operate 
very differently upon thoſe two men. The Eng- 
liſhman, who was leſs uſed to drink it, would 
be enabled to pay the tax. The Iriſhman, who, 
from habit, muſt feel the deprivation more ſevere- 
ly, would be rendered unable to purchaſe. 


The framers of the Britiſh union felt the ope- 
ration of this principle, and endeavoured to 
guard, by ſeveral proviſions in the articles, 
againſt any inconveniencies which might ariſe 
from its effect upon commodities of general con- 
ſumption. Thus, the 7th article, eſtabliſhes a 


proportionate exciſe upon Scotch beer. The 8th 


exempts Scotch ſalt from all duty for ſeven years, 

and from a particular duty levied in England 

for ever. So, likewiſe, the 12th exempts coals, 

culm, and cinders, from duty for a limited pe- 
I 4 
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riod; and the 13th contains a like proviſion with 
regard to malt, 


It is the fame principle which induces the 
Parliament of Great Britain, even at this period, 
to preſerve an exception in favour of diſtillerics 
in the Highlands of Scotland, although it is 
attended with many inconveniencies, and is high- 
ly detrimental to the revenue *. 


* I have adduced the preſent inſtance merely to ſhew, that the 
principle ſtated in the text is recognized by the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment in its preſent ſyſtem of taxation; and by no means as an 
approbation of the application of the principle to the caſe to 
which it has been extended. 


IT have been favored with the following obſervations upon that 
ſubject by an ingenious friend. I inſert them not only for their 
intrinſic value, but as they will ſerve to illuſtrate the caution 
with which the principle ought to be applied to the ſeveral mat- 
ters of commerce between the countries. | 


1 The very reaſons upon which an exemption has been grant- 
2d to diſtilleries in the Highland diſtricte, fails in point of fact. 
It is that, from the keenneſs of his atmoſphere, the uſe of whiſkey 
is abſolutely neceſſary to the Highlander, while he cannot afford 
to pay the price which may be borne by his neighbour in the 
low country, to whom, beſides, it is not an article of neceſſity, 
but of luxury. There is no part of the Highlands, however, 
which raiſes a ſufficient quantity of corn for the conſumption of 
the inhabitants. The grain which is neceſſary for ſubſiſtence 
muſt be brought from other countries. Coals, too, have not 
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As theſe partial exemptions, however, ought 
to be created only in favour of a country's com- 
parative poverty, and ſudden change in ſituation, 
they ſhould not be too generally extended ; and 
they ought to ceaſe at ſome period in which 
it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that the cauſes 
which gave riſe to them are removed. The time 
at which this diſtinction in duties ought to ex- 
pire ſhould be limited by the articles of union, 
as was done in ſome of the inſtances already 
cited from that with Scotland, 


The inſular ſituation of the countries is not 
leſs favourable to a partial exemption of Ireland 


yet been diſcovered in the Highlands; and to prepare moſs for 
fewel, is a laborious and tedious operation. But grain and fewel 
are not leſs articles of the firſt neceſſity than whiſkey. Yet, by 
this exemption, the Highlander is tempted to conſume all the 
grain which is raiſed, and all the fewel which can be collected 
within his diſtrict, in the diſtillation of whiſkey, To ſupply 
the additional deficiency thus occaſioned, he muſt bring grain 
and coals from a diſtance, But theſe laſt are bulky commo- 
dities ; and, perhaps, if the calculation were made, it would be 
found, that ſpirits brought from a diſtance would coſt the High- 
lander leſs than they now coſt him (even with the benefit of 
the exemption), when thus manufactured at home. And thsi, 
independent of the circumſtance, that, in ſpite of all checks to 
the contrary, ſpirits are diſtilled in the Highland diſtricts for the 
conſumption of the low country, which raiſes the price to the 


Highlander, and deſtroys the very purpoſe for which the ex- 
emption was granted,” 
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from particular impoſitions, than it is to the ex- 
cluſive levy in Great Britain, of ſuch as will be 
neceſſary for the diſcharge of the preſent debt. 


All ſubjeQs of Tax may be divided into three 
claſſes. 1. Taxes upon things in their nature 
local, and conſtituting, as it were, a part of the 
country itſelf, Such are taxes upon land, and 
taxes upon reſident individuals in reſpect of their 
income. 2. Taxes upon things to be conſumed 
in the country, and laid with a view to ſuch con- 
ſumption. Such are thoſe which are levied upon 
wine, ſpirits, ſtamps, malt, and, to ſpeak generally, 
all articles which are under the management of 
the exciſe. 3, Taxes upon the export and import 
of various manufactures, and articles of com- 
merce, conſidered as ſuch ; and this, whether the 
tax is impoſed as a ſource of revenue, or as a re- 
gulation in trade. Such are duties upon the pri- 
mum, or raw material of manufactures ; as upon 
cotton. Such alſo are all prohibitory duties upon 
the manufactures or productions of other coun- 
tries; as upon French ſugars, gauzes, gloves, and, 
at ſome periods, upon foreign corn. 
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Taxes of the firſt kind might differ in quantum 
in different diſtricts of the ſame country, without 
danger of being evaded*. Thus, a tax of 4s. in 
the pound might be laid upon lands in London 
and Middleſex, and one to the amount of a 10th 
of the productive income of perſons reſiding there 
might be impoſed ; while the firſt ſhould be only 
29. and the ſecond no more than a 15th in the 
counties of York and Lincoln. Taxes of the ſe- 
cond claſs could not differ in contiguous parts of 
the ſame country, as it would be impoſſible to 
prevent a ſmuggling intercourſe. But, in coun- 
tries ſituated as Ireland and Great Britain are, 
ſuch a mode of impoſing them is not liable to 
ſuch objections as ariſe from the facility of eva- 
fion, or the odium of viſible inequality. 


Great Britain might lay thoſe taxes which muſt 
be appropriated to the diſcharge of her preſent debt, 
upon either or both of theſe branches of revenue, 
But any diminution of duty in favorof Ireland, ought 
to take place in the ſecond claſs, under the ſyſtem 
of union, for two reaſons. Firſt, on account of the 
people, as ſuch taxes, if heavy, will be more felt by 
the middling and lower orders of ſocicty. Se— 


* This, of courſe, does not involve the queſtion of, how far 
it would be impolitic to impole them. 
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condly, on account of the revenue, as the expence 
of collection will be greater, in proportion to the 
receipt of tax; and as the facility of evaſion 
muſt be greater, from the internal ſituation of 
that country. | 


Taxes of the third claſs, which affect ſubjects 
of manufatture and commerce, as ſuch ought to be 
the ſame in both iſlands. It is of the very eſſence 
of the union, that the two countries ſhould have 
but one market; that the merchants of each 
ſhould be enabled to meet each other, both at 
home and abroad, unclogged by any politive re- 
ſtriction ariſing from tax or duty, 


It is not meant by this, that a minute and im- 
poſſible balance ſhould be ſtruck between the 
advantages and diſadvantages of fituation, or 
the collateral effect of indirect impoſitions, which 
render a manufacture more expenſive, and, there- 
fore, leſs favourable to one place than to another. 
Such a calculation is happily impracticable; but, 
if it were poſſible, it would only tend to en- 
courage rivalry between the nations, and divert 
the manufaCtures of one of them from ſome other 
branch of induſtry in which it might be more pro- 
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left to retain their ſeparate advantages. The one, 
that of ſuperior capital, and more ſkilful experi- 
ence; the other, the cheapneſs of rude labour, and 
her abundance in the neceſſaries of life. The 
cheapneſs of carriage is thrown in the middle, as 
a prize to both; fluctuating ſometimes in favour 
of the one, and ſometimes in that of the other. 
Where other circumſtances are equal, it muſt al- 
ways give advantage to the native manufacturer, 
and enable him to underſell his competitor. This 
equalization of duties ſhould extend, therefore, 
only to ſuch as are impoſed directly and ſpecifi— 
cally upon articles of commerce or manufacture, 
ſo as to prevent the income of the ſtate from 
operating as a bounty in favor of one tradeſman, 
and a prohibition againſt the other. 


It happens often that a duty of a very dit- 
ferent amount is laid upon the ſame commodity, 
when conſidered as an article of conſumption, 
and as an article of commerce. If this ſhould 
be the caſe, in the inſtance of any articles where 
Ireland may be favoured in point of duty, the 
incquality that would otherwiſe affect the mer- 
chant, muſt be remedicd by a ſyſtem of draw- 
backs and countervailing duties. That is, when 
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a commodity is imported from the ifland paying 
a leſs duty, into that which pays a greater, a duty 
muſt be laid upon the importation equal to the 
difference. When the exportation is made from 
that which pays the greater, a drawback * ſhould: 
be allowed to the merchant equal to the exceſs 
which he has paid. 


The principles which I have thus ventured to 
ay down, will ſtand in need of many modifica- 
tions in their application to the ſeveral articles of 
the union. It will require great ſagacity, and 


» Drawbacks are the ſource, at preſent, of ſcandalous depre- 
dation in the revenue ariſing from the cuſtoms. If they muſt 
take place between the two iflands, upon the event of an union, 
I know of no better method to prevent fraud, than to make the 
drawback payable in the country to which the goods are ex- 
ported, upon their being landed there. I put in my proteſt 
againſt the uſe of that ſhallow conceit, that this would be to 
make Ireland pay a bounty for importation againſt her own ma- 
nutacturers, The revenues of the countries will then be one; and 
an individual might as well conſider it as a greater loſs to him 
to pay money from his left hand pocket, than from his right. 
This ſcheme cannot extend to drawbacks upon exportation to fo- 
reign markets; but one great advantage from conſolidating the re- 
venues, and their mode of collection, in both countries will be, that 
it will turn the attention of the Miniſter (too much, and too well 
employed, to conſider every poſſibility of reform) to the cuſtoms. 

t is ſhocking to think that a Cuſtom- Houſe oath is become pro- 
verbial, to ſignify a legal perjury, committed without fear of 
puniſhment, or imputation of moral guilt, 
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infinite labour, to render them invulnerable to 
rational objection. But the pains are well be- 
ſtowed, where the object is the proſperity of the 
united empire *. 


Countries like Ireland and Great Britain, can- 
not conduct this arrangement upon a narrow 
principle of chaffer, and a petty truckle of paltry 
equivalents. They muſt come to negociate, not 
in the ſpirit of demand, but in that of ſelf-denial ; 
not aſking what they may be allowed to retain, 
but how much they are to ſurrender for the 
common intereſt. Diſarming ſuſpicion, by a 
noble competition in liberality, and giving a ſure 
pledge of ſincerity in the unbounded exchange 
of reciprocal confidence. 


Neither country can ſuffer, even temporary, 
inconvenience from an union diſcuſſed in this 


*I have purpoſely avoided all matter of detail. It is to be 
hoped that any ſyſtem now thought of will undergo the ſevere 
canvaſs of able commiſſioners. There is a radical and incura- 
ble fault in one which is talked of at preſeat with conſiderable 
confidence. The miſchiefs which it purpoſes to obviate will be 
more effectually remedied in a proper modification of the prac- 
tice of electing ſtanding committees, at the commencement of 


every ſeſſion, and perhaps the old form of appointing z#riers of 
petitions. 


| 
| 
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manner, and arranged on theſe principles. But 
if it did require great ſacrifices ; great ſacrifices 
muſt be made to effect it. It does not come 
forward as a meaſure of expediency, which, 
though more wiſe to adopt, might be poſt- 
poned or laid aſide with ſafety. It appears as 
one of ſtern neceſſity, admitting neither compro- 
miſe nor alternative, Indiſpenſable to the ſafety 
of both nations, all temporary feelings; all pri- 
vate loſſes; all partial inconveniencies, muſt give 
way to its adamantine ſtrength. No miſchief 
can ariſe to Great Britain ſo ſerious as a war 
between the iſlands. No advantage can ſpring 
from her preſent fituation, equal to what muſt 
proceed from knitting the limbs and members of 
the empire firm and compact together ; giving it 
ſtrength and vigour to reſiſt an implacable enemy, 
whoſe hopes and dreams of happineſs and peace 
are founded upon our deſtruction. 


Not leſs neceſſary to Ireland on theſe accounts, 
it is more ſo from her peculiarly dreadful domeſ- 
tic calamities. It is indiſpenſable to fave her 
from the continued viſitation of horror, in all 
thoſe changeful ſhapes in which it can deſcend 
to afflict mankind. From robbery; from plunder 
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from ſummary juriſdiction in matter of life; from 
maſlacre ; from rebellion ; from military execution. 


No meaſure can be too expeditious to attempt 
her reſcue from a ſtate, where the treachery, the 
obſtinacy, and the cruelty of rebels, have called 
for the portentous means of military ſeverity to 
repreſs them. A ſtate, in which the rapid ſucceſ- 
ſion of enormity extracts the ſting from crime, and 


the continued infliftion of death ſtrips puniſh- 
ment of its terrors. 


Unhappy is the country ſuffering under ſuch 
miſeries. But tenfold unhappy muſt ſhe be, if, 
ſuffering as ſhe does, ſhe is inſenſible to the ex- 
tent of her woes. If long acquaintance with 
confufion has rendered her misfortunes leſs dread- 
ful; and familiarity with violence and blood has 
ground down the fine edge of her feelings to in- 
difference for the life or death of man. 


The murderous tyrant's curſe has fallen upon 
the iſland, 


% have ſupped full with horrors ! 
Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once ſtart me.“ 


K 
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Does any man doubt the fidelity of the de- 
ſcription, —Let him explore the ſcene of the late 
rebellion ; let him ſurvey ſquare leagues of that 
country, once cultivated and populous—now re- 
duced to an heap of ſmoking ruins. The habita- 
tions of the rich and of the poor; towns, man- 
ſions, cottages, involved in one univerſal and 
indiſcriminate deſtruction, as blaſted by the 
bolts of Heaven. Neither man, nor woman, nor 
child, nor animal dependent upon man, to be 
found as tenants to the frightful waſte. Not a 
life ſpared in pity, in hurry, in confuſion, in re- 
verence of age, in contempt of infignificance, or 
in the ſoftened rage of ſatisfied paſſion! No! 
not one inhabitant left to indicate the cauſe, or 
relate the hiſtory of this general devaſtation ! All! 
all deſtroyed !—Nothing of man remaining, but 
the terrible monuments of his rebellion, his 
cruelty, and his yengeance !- 


THE END 
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